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YOU Can Start a Bank Account with only Sic 


You don't need one dollar to start a bank account 
when you have one of HALE’S Savings Banks. It 
takes but 50€ to purchase one of our compact little $1.00 
Banks and one cent starts the account. 


NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


Your savings will be 
just as safe from the temp- 


tation to open it on a mo- 
ment’s impulse as in a 
) Savines Dank, because 

: each Bank is fitted with a 
DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE | patented lock, the key to 
a a i RS | = =owhich we keep. That is 
No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and the big feature of these 
Banks. We will open it 
at any time upon presen- 


readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 


i he Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do ; pe ; fens 
withour tie Vaice . * tation at Transfer Desk—Main Iloor—you do what you 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. please with the money. 

These Banks are made of tempered steel, with neat, 
oxidized copper finish. 


Inquire at Transfer Desk—Main Iloor. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. “New VA 9, asics 
JOHN F. TOBIN, Presideat CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas Retail P= J (<J at 
. , le > . e Center’’ GoopD GooDs Fifth 
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The Labor Clarion is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the Labor 
Clarion the best advertising medium in the State. 


LABOR DAY 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1914 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 


All Work made in Californiaby Union | 
Labor. ar Established in San Francisco | 
33 years af Manufacturing Badgesfor | : 
30 years, Celluloid Buttonsfor 18 years | 
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Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them you saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 


FIRST ON THE PACIFIC COAST INTRODUCING BUTTONS FOR UNIONS 


W.N.BRUNT 


880 MISSION STREET 


PHONE KEARNY 1966 EE SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Francisco Labor Council and the California State Federation of Labor. 
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In response to endeavors on the part of printing trades and 
iron trades unions to secure consideration for union labor and 
home industry in the awarding of city contracts, the Label Sec- 
tion a short time ago submitted to the Labor Council the draft 


of an amendment to the city charter providing for the union 


label, union or prevailing rates of wages, and union labor con- 


ditions, and that preference be given to home industry in all 


cases where the difference amounted to five per cent or less. 


The proposed amendment was referred to the Law and Legis- 
lative Committee, which redrafted the amendment so as to more 
clearly define the meaning of home industry, and also to pro- 
vide for the form and effect of proposals to be made under the 


new requirements. The report of the committee was discussed 


by the Council at length. The debate developed that while the 


proposed amendment in some respects might be very desirable, 
it did not possess sufficient flexibility to meet the varying con- 


ditions to be found in many kinds of city contracts. After being 


re-referred to the committee, it was thought best to draft the 


amendment so as to provide only for a differential so as to 


enable the awarding board or officer to disregard the lowest bid 
when in his judgment such would be for the best interests of 


the city. It has been found that all complaints from union labor 


people and home industry contractors have been due to the in- 


flexible provision of the charter that each contract must be 


awarded to the lowest bidder. By authorizing a reasonable 


latitude in awarding contracts, such latitude to be exercised 


only to a reasonable limit and for justifiable reasons, when 


deemed warranted for the best interests of the community, it 


is considered that the new draft will accomplish practically all 


that is or should be legitimately desired by those who favor 


union labor and home industry. .\nother powerful argument 


in favor of the new draft is that it draws no sharp lines between 


those who advocate and those who are opposed to these several 


policies; wherefore it seems that nearly all classes of citizens 
will be disposed to adopt the amendment. 

Phe proposed amendinent reads as follows: 

“That a new section be < ; f i 

at a new section be added to Chapter III of Article II 

of the Charter ofthe City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California, to be known as Section 7, and to read as follows: 

“Section 7. When in the board, 


judgment of any com- 


mission, or officer empowered by this Charter to award con- 
tracts for work to be performed or done for the City and 


County, or for supplying any article, or articles, or materials 


for the use or purposes of the City and County or of any of 


the various departments, officers, or offices thereof, the best in- 
terests of the City and County will be subserved thereby, such 
commission, or officer 


board, may award a contract for such 


public work, or for such article, or articles, or for such material, 
to a regular and responsible bidder other than the lowest bidder 
therefor, provided, however, that the bid of such regular and 
responsible bidder does not exceed in amount or price, fifteen 
per centum that of such lowest bidder. 

“All the provisions of the Article in this Charter on the 
Department of Public Works relating to contracts shall be ap- 
plicable to all public work authorized or ordered to be per- 
formed or done by the Board of Trustees of the Public Library 
and Reading Rooms, or by the Playground Commissioners, or 
by any board, commission, or officer that may hereafter by 
amendment to this Charter be created and vested with authority 
to award contracts for municipal work, or for furnishing or 
supplying articles or material for municipal use or purposes, 
subject, however, to the discretionary power that may be exer- 
cised in the awarding of such section 


contracts as is in this 


hereinbefore pr yvided for.” 
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ORGANIZATION—GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By H. C. Williams. 
J-1. 

The Russian constitution presents a socialistic 
organization of society which has been pictured 
in these articles as fundamental to the ancient 
and medieval world, and which has come down 
to our times almost without change; and while 
has shown the same tendency to 
altered the West from a 
in others 


in places it 
decomposition which 
socialistic to an individualistic basis, 
(and by far the most important sections), it 
either holds its own or actually expands. The 
living example shows us better than the some- 
what obscure medieval records, what this organic 
system really was. The condition of serfage, 
abolished by imperial ukase in 1861, was due to 
the same influence that produced serfage in Eng- 
France and Germany, namely, conquest by 
an time by Goths, 
in Russia by the Tartar con- 
The growth 
in Russia 


land, 


Teutons and Huns; 
quest of Timur and his followers. 
of the autocracy was accomplished 
much in the same way as the growth of the 
great monarchies of the West—by the autocrat 
taking up the cause of the common people. But 
there was this profound difference. In the West 
the monarchies were founded upon a privileged 
aristocracy. In Russia the autocrat extinguished 
the political power of the nobles, who now have 
no more political influence than any other citi- 
zen, unless it be the purely personal one which 
culture, wealth or popularity may confer upon an 
individual anywhere. The fact that the autocracy 
is military was due to the absolute lack of na- 
of the Russian communes; they 
villages or municipal units, 
without any of the 


tional cohesion 
separate 
separated by vast distances, 
modern conveniences of railroad and telegraph 
that bind modern peoples together. These units 
were unified and cemented into a national form 
by military power alone, and as the composition 
and political constitution of the communes them- 
selves is in an executive sense founded upon a 
severe discipline of the individuals to the decrees 
of their own democratic assembly, the military 
constitution of the empire has grown naturally 
out of the environment, and the masses of the 
Russian people are perhaps 
voted to their autocrat as a citizen of the United 
States to his government. Nihilism, and other 
ebullition of discontent, has proceeded mainly 
from the deposed and dispossessed nobility, who 
view the power that destroyed them with ve- 
nomous hatred, and from the academicians sat- 
urated with the constitutional forms of Western 
Europe, and the proletariat that always forms in 
great cities; to this may be added the Jews, the 
Poles and the Finns, who naturally show dis- 
content at the obliteration of their ancient na- 
tionalities and the Russianizing of the whole em- 
pire by a single educational system in the Rus- 
sian language. These remarks are a little aside 
from my subject, but are interpolated to give a 
true perspective of the Russian political situation. 

The Mir is the unit of this peculiar constitu- 
tion; it consists of a number of family units, who 
united are the village assembly, almost exactly 
duplicating the ancient Irish fauth, or French 
commune. A number of these communities form 
what is called the Volost, quite similar to the 
Swiss canton or German Mark. The arable 
lands are held as the common property of the 
Mir, while the pasture and woodlands are the 
common property of the Volost, and every in- 
habitant in the Volost has an equal right in the 
use of this property, which usually is sufficiently 
extensive to not require division. The arable, 
or farming land is divided according to the work- 


existed as 


as passionately de- 


ing strength of each family, and division is 
usually made each three to seven years, but can 


be made whenever a large majority of the fami- 


Merchants, or other foreign resi- 
ac- 
in 


lies demand it. 
dents or even people from other communes, 
rights in the land, and cannot vote 
the village assembly. The privilege is a birth- 
right, and every Russian, no matter how high he 
may reach in the military or civil service of the 
empire, acquires all his rights from the commune 
where he was born, and the assembly or its elder 
call one of its members out of the Russian 
and even kill him, and he would have no 

It was the system that the Romanoffs 
found, and they have built their power on this 
foundation. Of course this may seem despotic to 
American habits of thought, but the arrangement 
is essential in order to preserve the birthright 
of land to those born into the Mir. The Assem- 


quire no 


may 
army, 


ippeal. 


bly exerts absolute power over its individuals, 
and the franchise is universal with all adult 
males, and to women where they represent the 
family, as widows or others who have dependents 
to support. The executive officer is called an 
“elder,” and while in office may exert all the 
power resident in the Assembly. He is usually 


elected for but may be deposed at any 
time by the While in office, however, 
he has absolute power; if soldiers are demanded, 
elect who shall go and who shall stay, 
withdraw a member from the 
army by producing a substitute. He acts as the 
magistrate, and order an unruly member 
killed, the offender of course 
of appeal to the Assembly, 
is seldom invoked. Custom and 
centuries the system work 
In short he exerts the same auto- 
in the village that the Czar may 
the empire. The ‘Czar is only a 
much magnified village clder, and notwithstand- 
ing the imperial military character of the general 
government, 


one year, 
Assembly. 
he may 
or may imperial 
may 
whipped, even 
the right 
which, however, 
the habits of 
automatically. 


or 
having 
make 
cratic power 


exercise over 


Russia is really the most democratic 
country in the world. The only real property the 
members of the Mir may hold in the community 
is the house he lives in and the village lot, and 
that, in default natural heirs, to the 
commune. The lands are divided according to 
the working strength of 


of reverts 


the families, and usually 


worked in partnership for the sake of conveni- 
ence, or to allow for sickness or death of the 
working units, and the division is made of the 
products. Larger affairs are governed by the Vo- 
lost, which is a representative assembly of the 
Mirs. It is the Volost which the imperial gov- 
ernment does business with, as in matters of 


taxation, military 
ernment loans, 


service, or 
or education. 


security for gov- 

This system exists in its greatest strength in 
Great and involves some sixty-five mil- 
lion people in addition to many large colonies 


Russia, 


planted in Siberia and on other waste land, where 


the colonists invariably carry their system with 


them. The Cossacks have a somewhat different 
system of 
the 


military 


administration, and so have several 


of that have been 
but the 


founded on a similar principle. 


populations annexed by 


conquest, most of them are 
It must be re- 
membered that the Russian empire has grown, 
somewhat as Rome grew, and many diverse races 
have become incorporated. It has been the gen- 
government to 


institutions, 


eral policy of the 
with 


not interfere 


local but recently the scheme 
for a general and unified educational system in 
the Russian language, more or less tinctured with 
the Greek form of the Christian religion, has 
caused considerable friction. But any thinking 
mind must admit that if the Russian nation is to 


endure, this unity must be brought about. Aside 


from the Jews, Poles and Finns, the incorporated 
races do not show particular opposition, the local 
institutions of most of them being quite similar, 


and few of them have antecedent historical 


of 


any 


traditions that are the parent “patriotism,’ 
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Union Made 
Hats 


Sold by Union Salesmen in a Store Main- 
taining Union Hours. 


Drury $2 
Hats 

Cost $2.50 in all other stores. | 

Drury $3 | 

Hats 


Cost $3.50 in all other stores. 


San Francisco’s Largest Hat Store. 
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Drury 


724 Market, opp. Call Building 
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Made only by the 


Union Made 2t¢¢Q358 UNION FRENCH 
French Bread p ® BAKING CO. 


——$$$<—$$ ——— 
OFFICE, Fillmore 2727-—-PHONES——-FACTORY, West 1340 
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; UNDERWOOD BUILDING J i 
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MATTIE M. 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


BARHLEY 


TYPEWRITING MULTIGRAPHING 
Union Publle Stenographer 
Phone, Kearny 4997 565 PACIFIC BUILDING 
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VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Setanta | 
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and they easily adapt themselves to Russian 
methods. 

Attempts to form a national parliament pat- 
terned after those of the West have not been 
very successful. The masses of the people have 
no conception of it and take no interest. The 
talking element of the Duoma is furnished by 
the academical elements of the large towns, and 
is largely exotic and impractical. It will require 
a generation of education, more railroads, tele- 
graphs and newspapers to bring the Russian 
masses into harmony with Western ideals, if in- 
deed, Western ideals have not demonstrated their 
entire lack of moral responsibility in their sub- 
mergence by capitalism. But the Russian gov- 
ernment is aiding in all these modern ways to 
inspire the Russian peasant, and a more modern- 
ized system will develop as soon as the masses 
are ready for it, for they have absolute power 
in their hands above any people in the world. 
Cavour, the great Italian statesman, predicted 
that the Russian system was destined to revo- 
lutionize the world. The existence of this tre- 
mendous socialistic political unit is at least sug- 
gestive of coming events in view of the general 
tendency throughout the world to revert towards 
a socialistic But it has been threatened 
by the same causes that have operated in the 
West—a large movement from the country to 
the cities—where the inhabitant of the Mir be- 
comes a wage earner. Another weakness 
been the money lender, called the people 
“Mir eaters.” Usually Jews, they have become 
hated as they were in medieval France and Eng- 
land—a hatred fanned by the small priests. It 
is to this that most of the persecution of the race 


basis. 


has 
by 


is due, and it has always been so with every 
race with an agrarian society. The Jews never 
have been, and seemingly cannot become a farm- 
ing people. 

Russia has much waste land, especially in Si- 
beria, whose vast extent affords climate 
and range of production from cotton and oranges 
in the south to the rigorous conditions of the 
arctic. Where the population overflows, the gov- 
ernment favors emigration, and colonists are pro- 
vided with money at 44 per cent, implements, 
and a year’s supply of provisions. In this way 
vast districts in Siberia are being settled, and 
many important cities have grown where a few 
decades ago was a waste. Almost invariably the 
emigrants carry their institutions with them, and 
the Mir, Volost and the Artel are taking vigorous 
root in Asia. Siberia has become a favorite re- 
sort for cheap novelists as a medium for Nihilis- 
tic stories, much as Botany Bay was to the fic- 
tion writers in the ’40s. 

This system of village communes is more or 
less common in Roumania, Servia and those parts 
of Austria and the Balkans occupied by the Sla- 
vonic race. A somewhat similar system exists in 
scattered localities throughout Central Europe 
both of German and Hungarian origin. It shows 
the great persistency of the ancient communistic 
principle. 

The Artel is a trade guild, quite exactly re- 
sembling those already described in previous 
articles. If a person wants a house, he applies to 
the Artels comprising the building trades, who 
build it, take the price, and distribute it among 
the members. In Russian cities they involve 
every species of manufacturing, manage stores, 
and even conduct banks. Contractors prefer to 
deal with them, as they avoid any “labor ques- 
tion,” they deliver better service, furnish the ma- 
terial contracted, and are considered more honest 
than individualized concerns. These guilds are 
much mixed up with individualized industries, 
especially in the west of Russia, but seem to hold 
their own. They are also spreading in the new 
Siberian cities, and bid fair, if we take the gen- 
eral modern tendency towards a socialistic sys- 
tem into consideration, to show great expan- 


every 


ARES TABOR (G4 ACR 1 Oun 
sion and influence. What they may become is 
largely in the future environment. In common 
with the agrarian communes they are a part of 
the government’s internal policy, formulated by 
the Emperor Nicholas and Gortschakoff—to 
place the dynasty upon a socialistic basis—a 
policy that Bismarck adopted in Germany and 
which has led to the remarkable industrial ex- 
of that partially socialized empire. 
Americans talk glibly of “despotism,” when they 
contrast the military system of Russia with their 
own. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
which has usurped control of the laws, has re- 
duced “government of law” to the greatest de- 
spotism the world has seen since the famous 
Venitian Council of Three was abrogated by the 
great Napoleon. 

(Continued next week.) 

> os, 

THE SITUATION AT STOCKTON. 

The fight at Stockton is gradually shaping it- 
self for the collapse of the Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Employers’ Association and the 
departure of the manipulators who made dupes 
of them. During the past few days numerous 
disagreements have occurred among those having 
to do with the management of the employers’ side 
of the controversy, and it is reported that one 
of their members—a contracting painter—in- 
formed Mr. Caulkins, manager of the fight for 
the employers, that he was disgusted with the 
trend of events and proposed to withdraw from 
the association and sign contracts with the un- 
10Ns. 


pansion 


It is said Mr. Caulkins, upon receiving this 
information, became insult- 


ing that it became necessary for Mr. Stuart, the 


grew angry and so 
contractor, to administer a rebuke, which he did, 
in very forcible fashion to the great discomfiture 
and inconvenience of the union destroyer. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts of the Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and Employers’ Associa- 
tion to the throughout the State 
progress made, and the situation 
changed very little last 
700 out the street 
indicates there been 
crease since last reports. 


spread strike 


no has been 


has been week. 
at 
has in- 
Men have been forced 
out by the employers, but in every instance the 
gains, through employers deserting the associa- 
tion and signing contracts with the unions, have 
been sufficient to offset the efforts of the trouble 
breeders. 


since 
There are about 


present, which 


men on 


no 


The boycott of the Sperry Flour Company is 
gradually assuming proportions and the products 
of the concern are being driven out of the mar- 
ket. It is therefore that if the trade 
unionists of the State of California will devote 
a little energy to the prosecution of the boycott 
this concern will speedily be convineed that it 
is unprofitable to fight organized labor in Cali- 
fornia, This is a matter that should be of direct 
concern every man and woman in the State 
who works for wages. The Sperry Flour Com- 
pany should be either put out of business or 
compelled to deal fairly with the workers. 

Following are the brands manufactured by the 
Flour Company: Drifted Snow Flour, 
Sperry Family Flour, Eagle Brand Flour, Sure- 
lay Egg Food, Suregrow Mash Developer, Sure- 
grow Granulated Developer, Baby Chick Feed, 
Scratch Feed, Mission Bells Flour, Big Loaf Flour, 
California Poppy Flour, Big Tree Flour, Pioneer 
Flour, Sperry Baker’s Flour, Golden Gate Flour, 
Snow Flake Flour, Baker Boy Flour, St. Jubilee 
Flour, Apple Blossom Flour, Port Costa Milling 
Co. Flour, Sperry’s Rolled Oats, Horace Davis 
Flour, Sperry’s Dakota Flour. 
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It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 


certain 


to 


Sperry 


place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, or speaking a true word, or making a 


friend.—Ruskin. 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


2396 Mission St. 
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Phone Market 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Manager 
UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street } 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
oe 


Near Mission Street 
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Repairing 
Warranted 
JEWELERS--OPTICIANS 
WATCHMAKERS 


for TWO 
YEARS 


We have consolidated our 
entire business into 
ONE BIG STORE 


James 2 Sorensen 
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715 MARKET ST., nr. Call Bldg. 
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YOU CAN 


By GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


“‘You can take command of yourself at any moment you desire 
to do so. Study and analyze your Abilities and Powers and 
muster them all into your service. For you can make of yourself 
a towering figure in the work of the world. No one owns you. 
One hundred per cent of the Steck In your personal Corpo 
belongs to you. The little people of Destruction that whine ‘at 
your door whine at the door of every forceful man. You can 
make them mere Pygmies in their Power over your Future.’’ 


This is a book which stimulates to action before 
a page is finished. It is concentrated energy and 
common sense. Dipping into it is like touching 
a live electric wire. It vitalizes. 


Among the titles of these short, pithy articles are Silence, 
Health, Character, Mistakes, Ruts, Together, Time, Dare, Pay, 
Why, See, System, Dream, Be Prompt, and many others. Each 
puts forth a fundamental truth of right and efficient living in 
such plain and forceful language that it sticks. 

The author is himself the founder and head of a successful 
business. 

75 cents net; postpaid, 85 cents. 
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It OUTSHINES Them All! 


THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 
AND TONIC FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WEATHER 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


25 MARKET STREET, ROOM 763. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, 
Telephone Douglas 3178. 


Secretary. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
+Simplex Machines. 
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WE DON'T PATRONIZE LIST. 


Vhe concerns named below are on the “We 
Don't Patronize” list of the San lrancisco Labor 
Council, Members of labor unions and sympa- 


thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 


American “Pobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst. M. A., cigar stores, 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products 
Pacilic Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
San lranciseo ‘[éxaminer.” 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 


United Cigar Stores. 


Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


THE ENGLISH GENERAL FEDERATION 

The annual conference of the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was held in Liverpool dur- 
ing the first days of July. There were present 
120 delegates, Bros. Baumeister, of Berlin, repre- 


senting the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Anderson on behalf of the I. L. P., and 
Seddon as representative of the Parliamentary 


Committee of the Trades Union Congress. The 
first day was taken up by the speeches of the 
guests. The representative of the international, 
in response to a special request, delivered a long 
address dealing with a series of trade union in- 
stitutions, arrangements and practices on the 
Continent. The value of this address was clearly 
shown in the discussions which followed, when 
the Continental examples which had been 
brought forward were repeatedly quoted. 
According to the annual report which was pre- 
sented by the Secretary, W. A. Appleton, there 
are 156 trade unions, with a total membership of 
967,257, or about one-third of the organized trade 
unionists of Great Britain, affiliated in the Gen- 
eral Federation. 
organization 


The Federation is in reality an 
strike re-insurance purposes. 
During the past few years, however, it has ex- 
tended its sphere of activity. On the basis of 
the national insurance act it has established a 
special insurance department which already has 
135,000 members. Last year it founded its own 
life insurance department and within 4 months 
over 2000 policies were issued. 


for 


Since the begin 
ning of this year the Federation has issued a 
monthly bulletin, “The Iederationist,” which has 
already developed into an excellent medium of 
information concerning the trades union move- 
ment at home and abroad. 

The financial report showed a marked improve- 
ment although the funds at present amount to 
$120,000 only, whereas in 1908 the funds 
amounted to $800,000. During recent years the 
funds have been almost entirely absorbed by the 
many strikes which have been conducted. The 
greater part of the time of the conference was 
therefore taken up by discussion -of ways and 
means of improving the financial position. The 
suggestion was made by the executive that in 
future strike pay should be granted only after 
the third day and for a period of eight weeks, 
and further that energetic steps should be taken 
to bring about the amalgamation of the many 
detached trade unions. The representative of the 
engineers entered a special protest against the 
unhealthy financial system and against the unfair 
methods of competition adopted by many unions. 
Efforts should be made to establish big and effec- 
tive unions in order to do away with the con- 
tinual begging which is carried on in connection 
with every struggle. The final decision in re- 
gard to the proposed financial reforms was post- 
poned. 

This was preceded by another, 
which lasted two days, in connection with the 
insurance department of the Federation. A round 
135,000 workers are insured in the department, in 
accordance with the requirements of the national 
health insurance act. At the present time 131 
persons are employed in this department alone. 
Experience has shown, however, that the present 
form of administration, which is arranged ac- 
cording to separate trade unions, is not the best 
and would be improved on by introducing ar- 
tangement according to a geographical division 
of the members. A decision to this effect was 
arrived at, in spite of the strong opposition of 
a certain section of the delegates, who protested 
that under the new system they would receive 
too little compensation for the work which they 
would have to do. The rather selfish material- 
ism who took part in the conference 
was a regrettable feature. Those who often at 
tend such conferences can only express the most 
emphatic wish that English trade unionists will 
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visit their sister organizations in other countries 
and there thoroughly learn of the work that is 
being done. The insular character of many Eng- 
lishmen plays too big a part apparently in the 
English labor movement and it is high time that 
the example of the European and American trade 
unions—that is, learning from the experience of 
other countries, was followed in order that in the 
competition for the first place in the international 
labor movement, a place which the motherland 
of trade unions no longer occupies even today, 
that she might not lose still more ground. In 
addition to this the present organization condi- 
tions in England have a bad effect on other coun- 
tries whereas twenty years the 
unions were regarded as models with astonish- 
ment and wonder. 

The most pleasing development in the English 
movement is the increasing recognition of the 
necessity of fundamental reform and this recog- 
nition is responsible for the hearty manner in 
which the invitation sent by the German commis- 
sion asking that trade union officials be sent to 
Berlin by the English Trade Union Federation 
in order to study the trades union movement on 
the Continent has been accepted. The first group 
is to spend a week in the middle of September 
in Hamburg and Berlin in order to learn some- 
thing of the institutions and practices of the 
German trades unions. 

It is for the same purpose, that of arriving at 
a mutual understanding, that an agreement has 
been arrived at between the International I*edera- 
tion of Trades Unions in Berlin and the Ruskin 
Labor College in Oxford. The college will send 
every three months a student to Berlin who will 
be engaged in the international office and at the 
same time be given an opportunity of thoroughly 
studying the German and international move- 
ment. 
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THE HELL OF WAR. 

By Richard Caverly. 

Brussels war news declaring 25,000 Germans 
were killed and wounded at Liege, a short time 
ago, and this at the beginning of the most ap- 
palling war in human history. 

Perhaps the best way, at least the safest way, 
to get an accurate idea of the effectiveness of 
the slaughtering machinery of our day is to read 
what these guns accomplish in actual operation 
on the battlefield, pouring 
storms of lead and steel into the ranks of men. 

The propaganda of peace is powerfully served 
by books given distinct impressions of war as 
it may be seen (and felt) cn the field where 
modern arms are used. 


showers, 


Here follows some. extracts from a vigorous 
book, “Human Bullets,” on the Russian-Japancese 
war. 

“The dismal horror of it (battle) can best be 
observed when the actual struggle is over. 

“The shadow of imperial Death visits friends 
and foe alike. When a shocking massacre is 
over, countless corpses covered with blood lie 
flat in the grass and between the stones. What a 
deep philosophy their cold faces tell! When we 
saw the dead at Nanshan, we could not help cov- 
ering our eyes in horror and disgust. 

Some were crushed in head and face. Their 
brains mixed with dust and earth. The intestines 
were torn out and blood was trickling from them 

Some had photographs of their wives and 
children in their bosoms, and these pictures were 
spattered with blood. . . After this battle 
we captured some damaged machine guns. This 
fire-arm was most dreaded by us. It can be 
made to sprinkle its shots as roads are watered 
with a hose. 


“It can cover a large or smaller space, or fire 
to greater or less distance as the gunner wills. 
If one becomes the target for this terri- 

ble engine of destruction three or four shots 


streams, ° 


7 


may go through the same place, making a wound 
very large. And the sound it makes 
is like a power loom. 


sound! 


It is a sickening, horrible 
The Russians regarded this machine as 


their best friend. And it certainly did very 
inuch as a means of defense. They were wonder- 
fully clever in the use of this machine. They 
would wait till our men came very near them, 


four or five kens only, and just as we were ready 
to shout a triumphant this dreadful ma- 
chine would begin to sweep over us the besom 
of destruction, the result being hills and mounds 
of dead. 

“After 


who 


‘Banzar’! 


this 
had no 


battle we discovered one soldier 


less than forty-seven shots in his 
body, another of a neighboring regiment received 
more than seventy shots. 

“These instances prove how destructive is the 
machine gun. The surgeons could not locate so 


many wounds in one body, and they invented a 
new name (meaning) whole body honey-combed 
etn avounds: . . It 


machine gun that made us suffer most severely 


with was invariably this 
The bodies of the brave dead built hill upon hill, 
their blood Shat. 
tered bones, torn flesh, flowing blood, were min- 


made streams in the valley. 


egled with broken swords and split rifles. 


“What could be more shocking than this 
scene? We jumped over or stepped on the 
heaped up corpses and went on holding out 


What a gricf it was to have to tread on 
What a horrible 


noses. 
the bodies of our heroic dead! 
sight! Their bodies were piled up two or three 
or even four deep, a sad groaning came from 
the wounded who were buried under the dead. 
When this gallant assaulting column had pressed 
upon the enemy's forts, stepping over their dead 
comrades’ bodies, the terrible and skillful fire ot 
the machine guns had killed them all, close by 
the the dead the 
After a while the shells began to burst briskly 
our balls fell around 

hurled up blood 


l.egs, hands and necks were cut into black 


forts piling upo wounded, 


above heads. Pureussion 


us and smoke and together. 
frag 
ments and scattered about. [I shut my eyes.” 


It is reliably estimated that artillery is capa- 
ble of doing one hundred and sixteen times more 
damage than the artillery used by the German 
army in 1870. TEeven the simple insirument known 


as the range finder adds much to effectiveness. 


It enables soldiers to find the range in three min- 
utes and death-dealing missiles into the 
human targets promptly. A 


modern artillery can hurl 1450 rounds upon ten 


pour 
single battery of 
regiments of men while they march one mile and 
a half. These 1450. shells with time 
fuses to burst at the target, would sweep these 


arranged 


ten thousand men with 275,000 bullets and ragged 


iron scraps. In connection with this subject, 
Bloch says that a bullet fired from a modern 
rillle or a Gatling gun rotates over 3800 times 
per second. This rotary motion produces the 


effect of an explosion when the bullet strikes 
the stomach, bladder, or heart—where there are 
liquids. 

“The effect is 
the liquids are cast on all sides with the destruc- 


horrible; with terrible violence 


tive effect of an explosion.” 


Don’t be in a hurry to enlist. Wait a few 
weeks. The “very best people” in our town are 
not hurrying to enlist. Can’t you see the point? 


Pi ee 

Idleness alone causes us to disbelieve in our 
own No road is f 
forts, and many an undertaking would seem eas) 


powers. closed to virtuous ef- 


to us, if, despairing of our own streneth, before 
we ever tried it, we were not so craven as to gi\ e 
up our plans. Do we not hear of men who had 
high aims, and who did not lose their lives in 
their though the 


Such incidents are rare, 


goal, 


their efforts to reach 
waves broke over them? 
but for that very 


Petrarch. 


reason we delight in them.— 


SOME DAY WILL DREAMS COME TRUE? 
By Brand Whitlock. 

Notwithstanding all the ignorance and all the 
woe in the world tonight, never before has there 
been such widespread opportunity for enlighten- 
ment, never such widespread comfort, never so 

much animals, for 
above all, never have women been 
consideration. It very 
powerful imagination, peering into the shadowy 


much kindness, so pity for 


children, and, 


1| 


shown needs no 


sttch 
background of human history, to appreciate the 
tremendous implications of this fact. Indeed, the 


feminist movement of our time, a 


creat move- 
ment which in the histories of mankind centuries 
hence will be given the sectional mark of the 


beginning of a new age, is in itself the proof of 
a great advance, in which the ballot will be the 
very least important of all the liberties to be won. 

With all the complications of this vast and con- 
fusing interplay of the forces of this age, the city 
is inextricably bound by its awful responsibility 
jor so much that is bad, for so much that is good, 
time. And in the cities, now as always, 
will go on. The old 
leaders will pass, and the new will pass, and pass 


in oul 


the struggle for liberty 


swiftly, for they are quickly consumed in the 
stress and heat of the passionate and savage 
struggle. To them must ever come the fatigue 


of lone drawn opposition, of the repeated and un- 
availing assaults on the cold, solid and impregna- 
ble walls of this fatigue they 
may grow conservative after a while, and they 


institutions. In 


should pray to be spared the acquiescence of the 


middle years, the base capitulation of age. 


But always the people remain, pressing on- 
ard in a ereat stream up the slopes, and always 
somehow toward the light. Ior the great dream 
beckons, leads them on, the dream of social har- 


mony always prefigured in human thought as the 
This radiant vision of the city is the oldest 
the world. All literature is 


Tt has been the ideal of human achieve- 


city. 
dream in saturated 
with it. 
ment since the day when the men on the plains 
of Shinar sought to build a city whose towers 
should unto heaven. It was the angelic 
vision of the mystic on Patmos, the city descend- 


reach 


ine out of heaven and lying foursquare, the city 
where there was to be no more sorrow nor cry- 
ing. It has been the goal of civilization down to 


this hour of the night, when, however vaguely 
and dimly, the ideal stirs the thousands in this 
feverish town going about their strange and 


various businesses, pleasures, devotions, sacrifices, 
It has been the everlasting dream of hu- 
And humanity will continue to struggle 


And 
the dream will 


sins. 
manity. 
FON alts 
somewhere, to 


to struggle toward it. some day, 


the sons of men 


come true, s 


ANTI-UNIONISTS ROUTED. 
In commenting on the victory of the metal 
polishers in their strike against the Indian Mo- 
toreyele Company, President Daly, of the Inter- 
national Metal Polishers’ Union, said: ‘Not only 
does this victory give tangible benelits to a large 
number of union workers, but it means the com- 
plete rout of the Connecticut Valley Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which for years has bitterly 
fought union labor. This association at one time 
maintained a blacklist, which contained the 
names of more than 8000 union men.” 


> 


You cannot preach the gospel in its purity over 


proclaiming the doctrine of 
civil and religious liberty—without overthrowing 
the barriers reared between nations and clans and 


the world without 


classes of men—without ultimately undermining 
and the 
shackles of slavery—without making men every- 


the thrones otf despots breaking off 
free—Albert Barnes. 
F —> 

Many an irksome noise, go a long way off, is 
heard as music, a proud sweet satire on the mean- 
ness of our lives.—Thoreau. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 7, 1914. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Brouillet. President Gallagher arrived 
later. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Tailors No. 2—Geo. Mendelsohn, 
N. M. Nicol, Arthur Cohen, Wm. Lennefelt. 
Moved that this matter be referred to the secre- 
tary; carried. 

Communications—Filed—I'rom 


of the previous 


Metal Polish- 


ers’ International Union, in reference to the 
strike of the Indian motorcycle being settled. 
From Hoisting Engineers, stating it has notified 
its membership of the boycott on the Sperry 


Flour Company; also from the Ship Drillers and 
relative to the same matter. From 
requesting a demand for their 
Moving Picture Opera- 
Stage 
Shovel- 


Press Feeders, 
Cigar Makers. 
label. From Bartenders, 
tors, Bakers, Street R. R. Employces, 
Employees, Carpenters No. 483, Steam 
men No. 2, Marine Fireman, Barbers, Bay and 
River Steamboatmen, Box Makers, Milk Wagon 
Drivers, Machinists, Undertakers, Upholsterers, 
Molders, Garment Workers, Metal Polishers, 
closing donations for the Stockton strike fund. 
Referred to Executive Committee—lFrom Jani- 


in- 


tors, requesting a boycott on Foresters’ Hall. 
From Bartenders Union, requesting Council to 


levy a boycott on the Palace Cafe. From Grocery 
Clerks, copy of wage scale for delicatessen stores. 

Referred to Organizing Committece—From Pay- 

ing Cutters’ Union of Santa Rosa, application for 
affiliation. 
Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Universal Eight Hour Day League of 
the State of Washington, inclosing copies of 
resolutions furthering the 8-hour day movement 
and requesting co-operation. 

Referred to Secretary—lI'rom Carpenters’ Hall 
Association, requesting information relative to 
the status of the “Examiner” boycott. 

Request Complied With—Invitation to address 
the Convention of the District Theatrical Stage 
Employees, on Monday, August 10th. 

Reports of Unions—Bakers—Will notify mem- 
bership relative to the Sperry boycott. Grocery 
Clerks—Will pay assessment, and will assist in 
the boycott. Carpenters No. 1082—Will pay as- 
sessment through the Building Trades Council. 
Federal Employees—Donated $50 to Stockton; 
one dollar per month Recreation League. 
Cigar Makers—Requested a demand for their 
label; and instructed members to stay away from 
Pile Drivers—Business good; $50 
fine on any member found picking hops; Santa 
Cruz still unfair. Janitors—Will pay assessment. 
Bartenders—Will assist in distributing cards on 
the Sperry Flour boycott. Electrical Workers 
No. 151—Will assessment; attempting 
to organize the men working for Telephone Com- 
pany. 3utchers—Have endorsed the universal 
8-hour law; will pay assessment. Elevator Con- 
ductors—Are paying through the 
Building Trades Council. 

Executive Committee—Recommended 
dorsement of the Newspaper 
scale, subject to the approval of the 
concurred in. 


for 


the hopfields. 


pay are 


assessment 


the en- 
Solicitors’ wage 
A. FOr 3 
Wage scale and agreement of the 
District Council of Electrical Workers 
was laid over, no committee appearing. 
Law and Legislative Committee—On 
consideration of the 
ment relating to home industry, 
union conditions city committee 
authorized the Secretary to confer with Attorney 


Pacific 


further 
charter amend- 
union label and 


proposed 


on contracts, 


Gartland, for the purpose of preparing a draft 
for a charter amendment, said draft to be sub- 


Peay cies ae 14, 1914. 
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mitted to the Council for its consideration Fri- 
day evening, August 14th; concurred in, Recom- 
mends that replics of candidates for the Superior 
Court and Justices of the Peace be published in 
the issue of the “Labor Clarion” of August 14th, 
and that the Council compensate the “Labor 
Clarion” for the extra number of pages required 
for such publication; concurred in. 

Special Committees Zant submitted a re- 
port of his work, relative to furthering the boy- 
cott on the Sperry Flour Company. 

New Business—Moved that a committee of five 
be appointed to agitate the 8-hour law; amend- 
ment, that the matter be left in the hands of the 
legislative conference; amendment carried, 53 in 
favor, 26 against. 

Moved _ that Johnson, representing the 
Law and Legislative Committee, attend the hear- 
ing of case in Police Court, relative to the picket 
arrested in front of employment bureau, and that 
Executive Committee take the up Mon- 
day evening; carried. 

Moved that the Labor Council 
Paul Scharrenberg, editor of the “Bulletin” on 
Saturday, to request C. F. Michaels to state 
he and the Chamber of Commerce re- 
gard John D. Rockefeller (father and son), An- 
drew Carnegie, John P. Morgan, Patrick Cal- 
houn, M. H. DeYoung, Harrison Gray Otis and 
other prominent business men as the scrubs of 
the business world, or whether the business 
methods of these men constitute the ideals of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 
honesty; carried. 


sro. 


3ro. 


matter 


request Bro. 


whether 


regard to business 


Mrs. Walter Fink addressed the Council on the 
conditions of the miners in Ludlow, Colorado, 
and stated she had some books to sell, the pro- 


ceeds of which was to be given to the families of 
the miners who were killed in the Ludlow mas- 
sacre. Moved that the Council purchase 100 
copies; carried, 

Special Order of Business—The 
delegates to the convention of the State Federa- 
The Chair appointed the follow- 
Frank O’Brien and A\l- 

Delegates Cantrowith, 


election of 
tion of Labor. 
ing Judges and Tellers: 
bert Greenbaum, Judges; 
Roman, Spencer and Erickson, Tellers. 

The following returns of election 
nounced; D. P. 101; John 


Was an- 


A. O’Con- 


Ilaggerty, 


nell, 118; Selig Schulberg, 69; S. Sullivan, 1; 
Thos. Zant, 4; A. J. Gallagher, I: FF. Muller, 5; 


Ca hina, 22s and O’Connell 
having received the highest number of votes were 
declared duly elected delegates to the convention 
of the State Federation of Labor. 
Receipts— Marine Gasoline Engineers, 
Carpenters No. 1082, $20; Bartenders, $56; Bag- 
Messengers, $4; Waiters, $40; Carpenters 
483, $40; Ilorseshoers, $16; Stationary Fire- 
S12; No. 2, $8; Marine 
$4; Carpenters No. 
Machinists, $40; Pile 


Delegates Haggerty 


$12: 


gage 
No. 
men, 


Steam Shovelmen 


liremen, $60; Box Makers, 
304, $4: Tailors No. 2, $16; 
Drivers, $24; Undertakers, $12; Molders, $20; 
Metal Polishers, $8; Cooks, $36; Steam Fitters 
No. 590, $8; Cemetery Workers, $8; Electrical 
Workers No. 537, $8; Chauffeurs, $8; Electrical 
Workers No. 151, $24; Sail Makers, $4; Butchers, 


$16; Blacksmiths, $16; Leather Workers, $4; 
Tailors No. 400, $4; Label Section, $11; Dona- 


tions to Stockton, $806.80. Total receipts, $1333.80. 

Expenses—Thos. Zant, $30; Stockton Strike 
Fund, $374.70; Secretary, $40; postage, $15; “Bulle- 
tin,” 30c; stenographers, $51; Theo. Johnson, $25; 
Railroad $5; Home Rule in 
“Labor Clarion,” $30; hall 
$5.50; Postal Telegraph 
$3.20; printing letter heads, $4.75; Mrs. link, 
5: abel $11; 


books, $2 25 
Tel. Co., $17.66. Total expenses, 


Sacramento, 
$50; 


stationery, 


fare to 
Taxation League, 
rent, 
Co., 
100 
Pacific 
$745.61. 


Council adjourned at 11:15 p. m. 


hoz.00% 


copies of Section, 


Tel. & 


IFraternally yours, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary, 


IN ANY QUANTITY 
CHECK BY RETURN MAIL 


HH.JACKSON CO. MAKERS OF 
--—— HIGHGRADE JEWELERY —-- 
357-20 — THIRTEENTH ST. OAKLAND,CAL. 
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HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 
Practicing In all Courts—State and Federal 
NOTARY PUBLIC—— Member of Local No. 59, I. U. S. E. 
Phones: Douglas 1415 Res., Sunset 1605 
805 PACIFIC BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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Most Business Men | 
Like Good Office Stationery | 


R E GA L TYPEWRITER 


PAPER 


124 KINDS— Represent the Maximum of 
Quality with the Minimum of Cost 


ALL OFFICE SUPPLY PEOPLE 


eee reco ese 


of Tuberculosis holds a clinic for worthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
tween Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman unable by 


The San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention | 


reason of employment to attend the morning clinics, and de- 
sirous of securing expert medical attention, is invited to be 
present. 
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Phone Market 5725 
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UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty —— Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 
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Children’s 
Account 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings ac- 
count. They cannot start too soon. 


Humboldt ss Bank 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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Golden Gate H 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foll wrappers with labels attached 
for silverware and picture premiums. 


Ofice—26 MINT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


Friday, August 14, 1914. 
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Minutes of Regular Meeting Held August 5, 1914. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent S. Roman. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

Credentials—From Sheet Metal Workers No. 
104, for J. J. Denely; Grocery Clerks, for H. A. 
Nagel and W. G. Desepte; Electrical Workers 
No. 151, for Harry Book; Cooks’ Helpers, for 
Gus Hacht and Sam Howard; Tailors No. 2, for 
Millie Sharon; Stable Employees, for A. Seabach 
vice Toni Carlson; Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410, 
for C. M. Cavis. Credentials received and dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications—Filed—lI?rom Allied Printing 
Trades Council, enclosing a list of theatres and 
amusement enterprises that use the A. P. T. label 
on their admission tickets. From Photo En- 
gravers’ Union of New York, stating that the 
Gill Engraving Company is fair to all the A. P. T. 
Unions after a long struggle. 

Referred to Agitation Committee—From Wil- 
low Weavers’ Union of Liverpool, N. Y., 
questing the appointment of a committee to visit 
the merchants of this city who sell wares of like 
products and endeavor to induce them to handle 
goods with the union label; of the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

Referred to Secretary—lI'rom C. Weber, mem- 
ber of Boot & Shoe Repairers’ Union, in regard 
to union product directory. From International 
Workers’ Defense League, 
ment of boycott against the hop fields until such 
times as Ford and Suhr are liberated; motion to 
file; amended to endorse on like conditions as 
endorsed by the San Francisco Labor Council; 
amendment carried. 

Bills—Multigraphing 2 letters 165 
subscription to “Labor Clarion” for July, $1.25; 
1000 postal cards and printing, $12.50; rent for 
August, $8; salaries to secretaries for July, $15; 
postage, stationery, ctc., $8.15. 

Reports of Unions—Bartenders reported that 
they have donated $200 to the Stockton Unions; 
that the joint board of the culinary crafts will 
give a ball in K. of P. Hall on August 20th. Hat- 
ters reported that the McCrecdy Hat Company 
Coopers reported 


re- 


program 


requesting endorse- 


each, $5; 


has signed the wage schedule. 
that the Jessie Moore whiskey bears their label. 
Box Makers reported that the boxes used by the 
Jessie Moore whiskey firm do not bear the union 
label. Janitors reported that the Garibaldi hall 
is fair to them. Retail Shoe Clerks reported that 
they have sent financial assistance to the Stock- 
ton unions. Cigarmakers reported business dull, 
appealing to demand the label. 

Report of Committees—Agitation Committee 
report received and concurred in. ‘Trustees re- 
ported favorably on bills and same were ordered 
filed. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:35 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. GUTH, Secretary. 
ad 

Of all the birds on the Rockies the one most 


marvelously eloquent is the solitaire. I have often 
y 1 


felt that everything stood still and that every 
beast and bird listened while the matchless soli- 
taire sang. The song seems to be born 
of ages of freedom beneath the peaceful skies, 
of the rhythm of the universe, of a mingling of 
the melody of winds and waters, and of all rhyth- 
mic sounds that murmur and echo out of doors. 
and of every song that nature sings in the wild 
gardens of the world.—Enos A. Mills. 
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HYPOCRISY AS A MODERN BUSINESS 


AND POLITICAL ASSET. 
By J. S. Paradis. 

It is curious to note the popularity to which 
the union label attains during a political cam- 
paign. A candidate 
Without ammunition 


would 
to 


go hunting 
on a_ political 
Ife would stand about 
as much show of being elected as the proverbial 
snowball in 


as 


Start 


soon 
as 
campaign minus the label. 
Te - af - bf q 

lades, yet, after the election is over, 
Why he 


him proceeds to get on the corporation pay-roll 


what happens? , or a great majority of 


and forgets that such a thing exists as a union 
label or a union 


man. 
It is also curious to note how casily a great 
many union men fall for such stereotyped rot 


ane ¢ nea . ? 

and help, with their votes, to boost their natural 
enemies into office, yet pay so little attention to 
the label 


ie) 
i) 


in cases where it is especially deserving. 
rother, how deeply has your unionism taken 
root? Is it 


like 


the political brand—only on the 
surlace—or do you actually treat it as a part of 


your daily existence? In other words, are you 


four- 
of 


playing square with yourself or are you a 


flushing hypocrite along with the majority 


politicians and perpetual office seekers who use 
the label as a decoy. to gain the objects of their 
greedy ambitions? Do you use your card simply 
for the weekly check it procures or do you stop 
to consider that the label has helped to procure 
you a living wage and deserves a percentage of 


patronage in return? Do 


your you practice 
unionism and talk it to your friends or do you 
spend your time calling others rats and over- 


looking your own shortcomings? 


Chere is only one brand of true blue unionism 
and that has the courage of its own convictions— 
the courage to demand the label at all times and 


goods on which it does not appear; the 


to refuse 
courage to insist that union goods are as good, 
better than the 
the label 15.-a 


principle to uphold- 


aye, tar non-union for money 


paid, for, back of union worthy 
a living wage and humane 
working conditions for all workers. 

li the office seeker can not obtain his fat job 
without the that 


it the full strength of the unions is placed right 


union vote it is a certain fact 
in the campaign labor’s champions will! be elected. 
\nd if union support is denied a great many of 


are trying so hard to 


the concerns we unionize 
they will soon come to time and respect the cause 
ot labor. 

to 
make a good union man, just as it takes more 
than the make the 
place of represents a union 
shop, just as it takes more than the label on an 
office seeker’s campaign card to prove that he 


or she believes in union principles and will cham- 


It takes a deal more than a union card 


label on a business card to 


business which it 


pion the same. 

Hiypocrisy is the ever-ready weapon of illegiti- 
mate business and slave-driving corporations as 
it is of all other children of greed. Leave that 
to them, but—be on the square with yourself. 
Be a real union man. 

= Ps 2s 

MecNKinley’s last 
remember that 


President speech: 


in- 


Close of 
“Gentlemen, let us ever 
terest is in concord, not in conflict; and that our 


our 


real eminence rests in the victories of peace, 
not those of war. Our earnest prayer is 
that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, 


happiness and peace to all our neighbors, and 
like blessings to all the peoples and powers of 
> 


If people only knew that the aim of humanity 


the earth.” 


is not material progress, but that progress is an 
inevitable growth and that the aim is simply the 
welfare of all men, and that this aim is superior to 
any material aim people can set themselves, then 
everything would fall into its proper place.—Tol- 
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Advance 
FALL 
STYLES 


We are Showing a Special line of 
Suitings for Fall wear at 


$75.00 and $3 ().00 


That cannot be duplicated in the 
City for the price. 


IN OUR OWN SHOP 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market St. At Third 
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OUR UNION MADE HATS 
$2.50 a4 $3.50 


Can’t be duplicated for the money 
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je SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
The Standard for 30 years 


Lindilum 


SAN FRANCISCO 
2640 Mission 
72 Market 605 Kearny 


OAKLAND-~I1113 Broadway 
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‘EAGLESON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Label Shirts 


and Underwear 


WE SELL 


1128 Market 26 Third 


BELL BRAND UNION LABEL COLLARS AND CUFFS 
HANSEN’S UNION LABEL GLOVES 

UNION LABEL UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 

UNION LABEL GARTERS AND SUSPENDERS 

UNION LABEL NECKWEAR AND ARMBANDS 

UNION LABEL COOKS’ AND WAITERS’ SUPPLIES 


1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


10 TOE SLOASB OUR, (GI ARTO ON Friday, August 14, 1914. 
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nnn ceige>------+|1? A Few War Thoughts | 


To unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, 80 cents a 
year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address or additions 
to union’s mail lists must come 
through the secretary of each 
organization. Members are noti- 
fied that this is obligatory. 


Entered at postoffice, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., as second-class matter. 
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The possibilities of the conflict now raging in Europe are too tremendous 
to be even remotely anticipated at this time. There are, however, some things of 
an economic nature, and leaving entirely out of consideration the horror and the 
pity of it all, that plainly point to future results in this country and throughout 
the world. Principal among these is the fact that the deplorable conditions now 
prevailing in our mines, in the steel and iron mills and in many manufacturing 
industries are attributable directly to the influx of cheap labor from Europe, Jabor 
of a servile type. Large numbers of these will now return to take up arms for 
their various countries. This will leave a shortage of labor in these lines of 
industry, while the demand will be greatly increased owing to the stoppage of 
industry in Europe. This will give American labor an opportunity to insist upon 
increased wages and improved working conditions in all lines influenced by the 
departure of the Europeans. ‘These improvements can be made very largely per- 
manent because many of those who thus depart will never return, and more 
stringent immigration laws will prevent new recruits coming in such hordes as the 
past has witnessed. Much of the commerce gained during this widespread war 
can also be permanently held, and these factors will exercise a healthy influence 
upon wage conditions in lines of endeavor not directly associated with the affected 
industries by lessening the competition for jobs. 

Prices, of course, of food products, and raiment, will go up. The farmer 
will be able to garner a good share of these increased prices, and prosperity for 
the farmer means improved markets for all other producers, so that the boom 
started in the Western Hemisphere by the European war is likely to have far- 
reaching beneficial influences if only those directly concerned are wise enough 
to take intelligent advantage of the opportunities thus presented. So much for 
the American side of the war. 

On the other hand, what a stupendous and terrible condition faces the 
workers of Iturope during and after the close of the war. The workers of 
Germany, who have been fighting their brothers in France, will hate the French, 
and the I’rench will hate them. This same condition of affairs will prevail in all 
of the involved countries. There will be no possibility of cohesion or united action 
among them. There will be no disposition on the part of one to help the other, 
and as a direct consequence each will be at the mercy of the employer to an even 
greater extent than formerly, and civilization, democracy and progress will be 
set back untold years. 

And all this occurs at a time when great strides were being made toward 
the solidifying of the labor movement of the world. Now all hopes are blasted 
and the work must be done all over again. “Pity ’tis, ‘tis true.” 

The most direful consequences, however, are to be found in the fact that 
the young men of the involved countries will be killed off, maimed, and crippled. 
The effect of this will be immediately felt and cover a long period of time. 
Throughout Europe the women already out-number the men by hundreds of 
thousands, and this war will greatly increase this disportion. As a result, women 
who otherwise would be presiding over homes as wives and mothers will be 
thrown into industries in which only men are now engaged. The tendency of 
this will be to reduce wages, outrage womanhood and handicap the human race in 
its march toward a higher, brighter and better civilization. This, perhaps, will 
be the most disastrous consequence that ever followed the close of a war, and it 
is made possible because of the highly systemized and closely specialized con- 


ditions brought about through the introduction of machinery so extensively into 
modern industry. : f 
Another bitter feature certain to follow is the throwing of large numbers 
of children into the industries because of the taking away of their fathers and the 
inability of the mother to earn sufficient to care for them. These children will 


Office, &. F. Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone Market 56 
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The Indianapolis “Union” has changed man- 
agement and last week came out in enlarged 
form and greatly improved typographically and 
otherwise. It now has the appearance of be- 


coming a useful labor journal. 
> e; 

The sailors, marine firemen, and fishermen 
have moved into their beautiful new building on 
Clay street. The building is a splendid evidence 
of the progress made by these organizations in 
a few years, and they are to be congratulated 


upon their enterprise. 
= & a 

Lieut. K. E. Linderfelt of the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard, known as “Butcher Monte,” who 
was one of the chief participants in the Ludlow 
massacre, was arrested at 3:30 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning at [Fifteenth and Welton streets 
while trying to force Miss Bettie Brown into a 
rooming house. Officers came to the girl’s res- 
cue before Monte could use a gun on her head.— 
Denver “United Labor Bulletin.” 

—> 

Marin and Sonoma county municipalities evi- 
dently believe it is time for the cities and towns 
of California to have more treedom in tax mat- 
ters. San Anselmo has fallen into line in adopt- 
ing resolutions in favor of the amendment for 
Home Rule in Taxation, which will be No. 7 on 
the ballot this year. That makes thirty-one 
municipalities that have approved the amend- 
ment, through their city councils. Such approval 
does not mean that the city councils are approv- 
ing of any particular system of taxation, but it 
does mean that they don’t approve of the pres- 
ent cast-iron tax law of California, and that they 
believe the people of each county, city and 
town are capable of governing themselves and 
of attending to their own local affairs. 


ad 


War has been declared on industrial sickness 
by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. Following the successful campaign for 
accident compensation which has now captured 
the principal States. a committee of the nation’s 
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experts who have been working quietly on plans thus be denied any educational opportunities whatever, and the cost of this con- 5 
for a year and a half, declares that sickness in- dition of affairs to society is positively beyond the possibilities of computation, q 
surance must be made compulsory with emphasis because its effect will be felt generation after generation. j 


It is impossible to accurately size up either the good or the bad possibilities 
of such a contest because there has never been a great war since the development 
of the modern factory system of production in centralized hives of industry. It 
is certain, however, that the bad, even if there is to be some good flow from it, 
will greatly predominate, and the world as a whole will be hurt by the stifling of 
democracy. 

Woman, given the ballot, might be able to in some degree protect both 
herself and the children, but this war will make it much harder for her to gain 
this privilege, because of the fact that she so greatly outnumbers the male of the 
species who has control over the granting or withholding of it. 
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on medical care in order that it shall lead to a 
campaign of health conservation similar to the 
“safety first” movement resulting from accident 
compensation. The committee includes such 
leading authorities as Henry R. Seager, Miles M. 
Dawson, Edward T. Devine and Dr. I. M. Rubi- 
now of New York; Charles R. Henderson of 
Chicago University; Henry J. Harris of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and Carroll W. Doten of 
30ston, and has the co-operation of expert legis- 
lative draftsmen and leading representatives of 
workmen and employers. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 
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The city which owns its own public utilities 
has a great advantage over its rivals, and San 
l'rancisco should place herself as rapidly as pos- 
sible in position to take advantage of her oppor- 
tunities in this respect. We already have a good 
grip on the street railway situation and the water 
problem. The next thing in 
light and power. 


order should be 


Baroness Bertha von Suttner, the famous Aus- 
trian writer, who has devoted most of her life to 
the cause of peace and to whom was awarded 
the Nobel peace prize in 1905, died June 21st at 
Vienna. Baroness von Suttner’s romance 
down Your Arms,” has been termed “The Uncle 
lom’s Cabin” of the modern peace movement. 
Searcely a month had elapsed after the death of 
the Baroness until her country plunged all Eu- 
rope into what promises to be the greatest car- 
nival of slaughter in the history of the world. 


“Lay 


Weedon Grossmith used to tell a good story 
about a play of Robert Ganthony, which that 
sentleman asked him to read. Mr. Grossmith 
took the comedy, but lost it on the way home. 
‘Night after night,” he said, “I would meet Gan- 
thony and he would ask me how I liked his play. 
lt was awful; the perspiration used to come out 
on my forehead as I'd say sometimes: ‘I haven't 
had time to look at it yet!” or again, “The first 
act was good, but I can't stop to explain,’ etc., 
must catch a train.” That play was the bane of 
existence, and haunted me even in my 
dreams.” Some months passed, and Ganthony, a 
merry wag, still pursued him without mercy. At 
last it occurred to Mr. Grossmith that he might 
have left the comedy in the cab on the night it 
was given to him. He inquired at Scotland Yard. 

Oxi! was the reply. ‘Play marked with 
Ganthony’s name sent back to owner four months 
ago, as soon as found.” 


my 


yes,” 


A chance acquaintance in a country village re- 

vealed in conversation such astonishing knowl- 
cdge of the world’s geography that we concluded, 
says a writer in an Eastern paper, he must have 
traveled widely. On the contrary, he had never 
been more than 100 miles from the humble place 
of which he was a native. An absorbing curiosity, 
a vivid imagination and a retentive memory, to- 
gether with access to a library rich in books of 
travel, had given him an acquaintance with places 
and peoples seldom acquired by persons who 
have wandered the world over. Though closely 
confined by his occupation, it had been his habit 
for years to locate himself, through his imagina- 
tion, in some country or city, and by books, pic- 
tures and such other helpful material as was 
available, to learn more of the places and of the 
manners and customs of the people than many 
would have obtained by a month’s sojourn. 
Ile had thus familiarized himself with the world’s 
great paintings and statuary. He had also pene- 
trated into regions remote from the beaten tracks 
of travelers, and could describe such scenes and 
events as would not be observed by the most 
inveterate globe trotter. This man’s experience 
is indicative of the resources within reach of 
millions of people who, though deprived of the 
advantages of actual travel, have access to 
libraries, museums and galleries of art. For those 
who live in the vicinity of New York City the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a veritable uni- 
versity, while in every great city institutions of 
a similar sort, though of smaller magnitude, 
crowded with treasures from the four quarters of 
the globe, provide for the public, at little or no 
expense, instruction calculated to give to those 
who will take it a cosmopolitan education. 
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“We are taking in boarders this summer.” 
they found it out 


“American.” 


“Have yet ?’’—Baltimore 


Mr. Borem—Shall we talk or dance? 
Miss Weereigh—I’m very tired. 
—Boston “Transcript.” 


let us dance. 


Cynthia—Oh, Tom, think of coming to 
papa’s consent in such shabby clothes! 

Tom—That’s all right—I had one suit ruined. 
—“Judge.” 


ask 


First Passenger—I understand that your city 
has the rottenest political ring in the country. 

Second Passenger—That’s right. 
you know where I’m from? 


First Passenger—I don’t.—Toledo “Blade.” 


3ut how did 


“Is dem you-all’s chieckens?” 

“Cohse dey’s my-all’s chickens. 
ens did you ’spose dey was?” 

“T wasn’ s’posen’ nuffin about 
say dat it’s mighty lucky dat a chicken won’ 
come a runnin’ an’ a waggin’ its tail when its 


regular owner whistles, same as a dog.”—Wash- 
ington “Star.” 


Who's chick- 


‘em. But I will 


A Mobile manufacturer tells of darky who 
came to him one day with a request to be ex- 
cused from work the next day, explaining that 
his wife had died and that he must attend the 
funeral. 

This request, seeming reasonable, was granted; 
but after a lapse of some weeks the darky again 
asked a day off. 


‘All right, Frank,” said the boss. “\What’s it 
for this time?” 

“This time I gets married.” 

“So soon? Why, it’s only been a few weeks 


since you buried your wife.” 
“Sure!” said Frank, “but I don’t hold spite 
long.”—“ Harper's,” 


It's an easy matter to fill teeth—all you have 
to do is kick a savage dog and then wait a little. 


A West End doctor attended two ladies of the 
same family, a Mrs. Montgomery and her daugh- 
ter-in-law. seing exceptionally busy one day, 
he sent a messenger to ask how old Mrs. Mont- 
gomery was, thinking perhaps a visit might be 
unnecessary. After some delay the messenger 
returned and said he was sorry he had been so 
long; the footman refused to tell him, but the 
parlormaid thought she was about seventy-six! 


“Once,” said a certain well-known politician, 
“when I was younger I went up to Liverpool to 
make a political speech. My wife was with me. 
We arrived on a chilly, rainy, miserable October 
afternoon. It was cheerless at the hotel, cheer- 
less in the city, and cheerless everywhere. She 
had a cold; I had a cold. The outlook for the 
meeting was not good. 

“We went out for a walk, despite the rain. We 
walked through the park, my wife reading me a 
lecture on the futility of politics. Just as she 
reached her peroration we saw an automatic ma- 
that you, 
fortune. I 


chine played music, weighed and 


dropped out a card telling your 
stepped on the machine, put a penny in the slot, 
heard the music tinkle, and waited for the ma- 
chine to tell my fortune. 
and I handed it to her. It said: 

“‘Do not be discouraged. 


riage will be happier than your first!’” 


The card came out, 


Your second mar- 


———_— 
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YOU ARE THE MAN. 
Sam Walter Foss. 
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And where is the man who comes up from the 


throng, 
Who does the 


song, 


new deed and who sings the new 


And who makes the old world as a world that 
is new? 

And who is this man? It is 

And our praise is 


We are waiting for 


You. itis) you! 
and proud. 
you there—for you, the 


exulting 
man! 
Come up from the jostle as soon as you can; 
up from the crowd there, 
man, 


Come for you are the 


The man who comes up from the crowd. 


aa a> ———— 

The the prize we hope to gain, the 
greater is the alacrity we our deeds. 
Amongst the and various prizes that at- 
tract us, according to the diversity of our nature, 


greater 
show in 
many 


there is none second to virtue, which appeais 
greater to generous minds than glory. Incited 


by virtue, turn your thoughts upon the noblest 
duties; according to Cicero there is no nobler 
duty than to promote the safety and welfare of 
our mother country. Look up to Heaven in ful- 
filling this noble duty, and having exalted your- 
self above look 
Look meditate, 
ing 


yourself, down upon the world 


around, and 
the 


against it, 


observe, in compar: 


reasons in favor of war with those 


in dwelling upon what is of advantage 
and what is hurtful, upon the joy and the sad- 
ness, beware—(I say this to you with Hannibal), 
who has an authority in matters of peace)—be- 


ware lest in one single hour you imperil the hap- 


piness of so 
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many years.—Petrarch. 
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WHY. 

By George Matthew Adams. 


,efore 


you do a thing—ask why? 

A great deal of the lost motion of the 
world results from headlong action—going 
into a task without cause—without 
definite purpose—without first 


some 
finding out 
—why. 

Before why? 

Let Why lead you on and save you power. 
Simply with promptness its silent 
questionings. Give unto Why a substantial 
reason for the fibre that is within you. 

Before you do a thing—ask why? 

Ask yourself: “Why should I 
thing? Why should I refuse to do it?” 
Put your actions to the Why test. Think 
of the wealth of happiness that the habitual 
use of Why can bring you! 

Before you do a thing—ask why? 

Make Why very personal. “Why do I 
squander so much time? Why do I appre- 
ciate so little the chance to live? Why do 
I use so small a fraction of my brain abil- 
ity? Why do I not more friends? 
Why do I things that 
never happen? scold when 1 
should cheer?” 


you do a thing—ask 


answer 


do this 


make 
about 
do I 


worry 
Why 
Why? 
Before you do a thing—ask why? 
Keep Why busy about your house. 
at the night-fall of each 
convention the Whys of 
act. 


And 
gather into 
thought and 


day 
each 
Before you do a thing—ask why? 

Eliminate the regretful Why. 
self on the stand hourly. Ask and answer 
with fortitude and freedom—unafraid of 
right conscientiously performed. 


Put your- 
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Burns Resigns. 
the well-known 
London government board, has 


John Burns, laborite, who is 
president of the 
resigned his position because he is an disagree- 
nent with the government's war policy. 


Evils of “Tipping” System. 

Miss Elizabeth Maloney, business agent of the 
Waitresses’ Union of Chicago, told the Vederal 
Commission on Industrial Relations that her or- 
ganization was unqualifiedly against the “tipping” 
system. She declared that when a girl depends 
on tips for her living it is pretty hard to draw 
the line of propricty and the waitresses some- 
times cannot afford to resent familiarity with her 


patrons.” 


To Publish Records. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the 
Ohio Federation of Labor it was decided to pre- 
pare, in conjunction with the railroad brother- 
hoods, a pre-primary bulletin giving 
records of candidates for United States Senator, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and other State 
The State convention meets in Youngs- 
12th, record attendance is 


complete 


officers. 


town, October and a 


predicted, 


To Vote on Child Labor Bill. 
Organized labor and other opponents of child 
labor in Georgia are making every effort to make 
converts to their State Senators, 
who will shortly vote on the Sheppard child labor 


cause among 
bill, which has been approved by the representa- 
tives. The bill prohibits the employment of any 
the age of fourteen or less than six- 
school twelve 


child under 


teen, unless they have attended 


weeks during the year previous to the time of 


such employment, and unless they can read and 
write. eae 
Employers Scent “Plot.” 
The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 


“scented a plot” to abolish the State con- 


; 
nas 
removal of its com- 


The monthly bulletin 


stabulary and effect the 


mander, Major Groome. 
of the employers sounds this alarm cry of im- 
pending “Thinly 


boldened by its success at Washington, dares to 


danger: veiled anarchy, em- 


strike it (the State constabulary) a blow in the 


dark.’ No names are mentioned, but the article 
mysteriously hints that trade unionists are re- 
sponsible for the agitation. 
Fear Popular Government. 
Underlying the great war in Europe is the 


desire of the monarchies to prevent their thrones 
being overturned by the rising tide of the move- 
ment for popular government, is the opinion of 
United States Senator Cummins. The Iowa Sena- 
tor said he believed there was under the surface 
much as 


been explained. 


to the causes of the war which had not 
Ife said that with the sentiment 
increasing in Europe for popular government he 
could not help feeling that some of the mon- 
archies of Europe thought it would tend to hold 
down the masses if they were plunged into war. 
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FOUR CENTS —$6000. 


Four cents a day will purchase $6000 insurance 
against Accident. 


On train, boat, street-car, $30 


a week and hospital or surgical benefits. All or- 
dinary accidents, $3000 and $15 weekly. Write or 
phone today. G. H. Davie, 1122 Mission (Park 
6380), S. I°.; 1827 Hearst Ave. (Berk. 3591), Berk- 
eley. adv. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Joseph Chamberlain was a man whose claim 
to fame must rest entirely on the achievements 
of his earlier years. The glory of his work as a 
radical reformer in the city of Birmingham is 
great enough to let one forget his record of the 
past 28 years as an ally of England’s landed in- 
As the following comment in the Cin- 
“Commercial Tribune” shows, it 
rather to honor the old Joseph Chamberlain, the 
radical who really passed away as far back as 
1886—that the voters of Birmingham continually 
returned to Parliament Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Tory agent of oppression: 

Forty years ago the cities of Great Britain 
were even worse than American cities in the age 
of their almost total depravity. Mr. Chamberlain 
acquired a competency in business and when still 
in his thirties turned his attention to the reform- 
ation of Birmingham. If he did not imitate 
Augustus, who is said to “found Rome a 
city of brick and left it a city of marble,” he 
did He Birmingham into a 
model municipality as far as Parliamentary inter- 


terests. 


cinnati was 


have 


more. converted 
ference would permit. 

He found Birmingham a dirty, ragged, corrupt 
and all but bankrupt city. He was elected to the 
town council and later made its Mayor. Then 
he began those great undertakings, slum clear- 
ance, municipal ownership, creation of municipal 
improved water supply, scientific 
system, street widening, parks, play- 
grounds, health regulations and others. 

3irmingham led the way in acquiring public 
Mr. Chamberlain 
was convinced of the wisdom of this policy by 
the budget necessities of Birmingham. He it was 
who first said it was foolish for the city to do 
the non-revenue producing things and leave in 
private hands the profit-earning things. So he 
took the street railways and other public 
service companies and they are now earning at 


tenements, 
sewer 


utility enterprises by the city. 


over 


low charges a large profit that goes to pay the 
cost of such things as street improvement, parks, 
sewers, police and the like. 

Mr. Chamberlain was the first conspicuous pub- 
lic man to advocate the taking by taxation of the 
“unearned increment” of land values. 
was to be con- 
structed he acquired the abutting land, what is 
called in this country condemnation,” 
and thereby gained for the municipality the in- 
creased value given by the public improvement. 

So immense were the benefits that his policies 
conferred on Birmingham, it is recorded, that no 
man ever contested a public office with him when 
in later life he repeatedly ‘stood for” Parliament 
he was always unopposed. 

> — 


We may at least labor for a system of greater 


When a great thoroughfare 


“excess 


honesty and kindness in the minor commerce of 
our daily life; since the great dishonesty of the 
great buyers and sellers is nothing more than 
the natural growth and outcome from the little 
dishonesty of the little buyers and sellers. Every 
person who tries to buy an article for less than 
its proper value, or who tries to sell it at more 
than its proper value—every consumer who keeps 
a tradesman waiting for his money, and every 
tradesman who bribes a consumer to extrava- 
gance by credit, is helping forward, according to 
his own measure of power, a system of baseless 
and 


dishonorable 


commerce, and 


his 


And 


people of moderate means and average powers 


forcing 


country down 


into poverty and shame. 
of mind would do far more real good by merely 
carrying out stern principles of justice and hon- 
esty in common matters of trade, than by the 
most ingenious schemes of extended philan- 
thropy, or vociferous declarations of theological 


doctrine.—John Ruskin. 
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Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 
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COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
O'Farrell Street bet. 


@® rph PUM Pewell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoen. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


A GREAT NEW SHOW. 
MLLE. NATALIE & M. FERRARI, Premiere Classic 
and Modern Dancers; HAYWARD, STAFFORD & 
Co., in “The Devil Outwitted,’ a semi-classic by 
Harry Hayward; JOSEPHINE DUNFEE, Late Prima 
Donna of the Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Co.; WILL 
ROGERS, “The Oklahoma Cowboy”; BRITT WOOD, 
the Juvenile Jester; MARIE & BILLY HART, pre- 
senting “The Circus Girl’; THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRIO. Last Week—BERTHA KALICH and Her 
Company in the Epilogue to Echegaray’s “Mariana.” 
Evening Prices, 10c, 25¢c, 50c, 75c. Box Seats $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 10c, 


25e. 50e. 


PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By Insisting that your tailor place this label In your garment, 
you help to abolish the sweat shop and child labor. You 
assist in decreasing the hours of labor and increase the wages. 


Labels are to be found within Inside coat pocket, Inside 
pocket of vest, and under the watch pocket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


ANTBUSTEY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRES 


$0000 Oo O10 +9 O29 Oo e009 @ 2 O 9 Orr Ore Orr Bor Ore Ore Oe Ore Ore O29 O29 O22 Or O22 OOO OOO 
Telephone Douglas 3379 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


SUITE 1029 HEARST (EXAMINER) BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6. 
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In Judge Shortall’s court, on Tuesday morning, 
August 11th, Charles H. Johnson, operating the 
l‘rederick printing shop, a non-union concern at 
775 Frederick street, was fined $100 for illegal use 
of the union label of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. Johnson pleaded guilty to the charge, 
which was brought by Secretary Barbrack of the 
Allied Council on evidence secured by himself 
and Secretary Michelson of the Typographical 
Union. The job upon which the illegal label was 
used was an edition of the Ashbury Heights 
Classified Hand Reference Directory. The label 
lease number of the Sanders Printing Company, 
443 Pine street, was used by Johnson. Another 
case of similar character is pending in the same 
court against the Co-Operative Press, 1827 Fill- 
more street. 

Charles S. Hall of Seattle, Wash., international 
representative of the Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union, is paying San Francisco an offi- 
‘ial visit this week. 

Charles Wolf, “Commercial News” chapel, after 
. live weeks’ visit to Cincinnati and other Eastern 
points, returned a few days ago. Wolf says the 
best part of a visit back East is crossing San 
rancisco bay on the return trip. 

A\ special meeting of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council was held Tuesday evening of this week 
at which it was determined to have prepared for 
presentation to the voters at the coming election 
an amendment to the city charter providing for 
the use of the Allied Council’s label on city 
printing. 

I. J. Yenish, a well-known linotype operator of 
this city, sailed on the Matsonia Wednesday noon 
for Honolulu, where a position awaits him. 

Junius F. Rhodes, for several years employed 
on the old “Morning Call,” but for the past year 
a resident of Salt Lake City, where he was em- 
ployed as a reader on the “Tribune,” has _ re- 
turned to San Francisco. Rhodes says Salt Lake 
is all right, but he couldn’t stay away from the 
coast. 

Albert J. Deuser of the F. H. Abbott chapel 
and Miss Bessie Butterfield, a popular belle of 
the Richmond District, were married on August 
12th. After the honeymoon the couple will make 
their home in Alameda. 

The marriage of Arthur M. Olson, a former 
member of No. 21, and Miss Edith Hille was 
celebrated in Minneapolis, Minn., on July 30th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Olson will make their future home 
in Benson, Minn. 

Robert L. Carr, formerly of this city, now em- 
ployed on the Los Angeles “Tribune,” was a 
visitor at headquarters Tuesday. Mr. Carr, with 
a party of friends, is enjoying an auto tour of 
the State, including a trip through Yosemite Val- 
ley. 

The International Typographical Union has 
granted the application of F. J. Magner to be 
placed on the pension roll. Thirty-four members 
of No. 21 are beneficiaries of the parent organiza- 
at present. The amount paid each is $5 
weekly, According to the annual report of Sec- 
retary Hays for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1914, there were 1210 pensioners on the roll at 
that time. The total amount paid out for the 
year was $264,795. 

Late news from the camp of the boys of the 
California Press, who are enjoying a vacation on 
the headwaters of Eel river, in the wilds of Men- 
docino County, indicates they are having a jolly 
time. Kirby Reist writes: “Got you all beaten 
now. Have venison and trout, all we can eat, 
and some to feed the dog.” The colony was 
joined last week by E. H. Fonticella, Mrs. K. S. 
Reist, Miss Berkeley Reist and Miss Bethel 
Stripling. They expect to remain until September. 


tion 


At the stated meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society applications for membership 
were received from William Schimmele and C. F. 
Summers, the latter a member of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union No. 36. 

—<—$<$<$__g——____. 
ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum will present next week a great 
new show. Mlle. Natalie and M. Ferrari, the 
latest European and terpsichorean sensation will 
head the bill, presenting the classic and modern 
dances which have made them so famous. They 
are said to totally eclipse all their predecessors 
on the light fantastic toe and to furnish one of 
the most delightful acts ever presented in vaude- 
ville. The Hayward, Stafford Company, the 
bright particular stars of which are Harry R. 
Hayward and Frances Stafford, will appear in 
“The Devil Outwitted” which contains a com- 
plete story and holds attention from the outset. 
Miss Josephine Dunfee, the gifted young prima 
donna will prove a pleasant feature of the pro- 
gram. Miss Dunfee has arranged a program 
which includes one operatic number but is com- 
posed principally of lighter music. Will Rogers, 
“The Oklahoma Cowboy,” will exhibit his skill 
with his lariat. He does not, however, rely en- 
tirely on his wonderful ability with the rope for 
his success for he is the possessor of a sly and 
quaint humor which is extremely effective and 
greatly increases his popularity. Britt Wood, the 
Juvenile Jester, who in the guise of a boob re- 
cently made an immense hit by the wonderful 
manner in which he played upon a harmonica, 
will return for next week only in compliance with 
a generally expressed wish. Marie and Billy 
Hart will display their ability and versatility in 
their own novel comedy skit “The Circus Girl” 
which proved an immense hit both in London and 
New York. With this bill the Trans-Atlantic 
Trio and the eminent actress Bertha Kalich will 
conclude their engagements. 

~ + - 
GROWING DISSATISFIED. 
By Walter H. Fink. 

The Colorado National Guard, which terrorized 
the coal strike district for seven months and 
finally murdered and cremated nineteen men, wo- 
men and children at Ludlow April 20th, has dis- 
integrated. 

The Ludlow massacre had no sooner been per- 
petrated than a few of the hitherto supposed de- 
cent “men” began to talk of resigning. Today 
practically all of the officers have severed their 
connection with this body of derelicts, who made 
Colorado the scarlet letter sister the 
States, or are trying to do so. 

The gunmen members have scattered to the 
slums of large cities whence they came to Colo- 
rado and are waiting for other jobs where they 
may go and ply their trade shooting down the 
workers at $3 to $7 a day. 

Adjutant-General Chase, despotic Czar of the 
Colorado Cossacks, continues to hold forth at 
the State house at a fat salary, seemingly hoping 
that the Federal troops may soon be withdrawn 
so he may have another chance to terrorize the 
strike district. 

The unrest among the strikebreakers is grow- 


among 


ing and unless the operators make some imme- 
diate change in the treatment of the strikebreak- 
ers it is believed that they will walk out in a body 
within the next several weeks. 
eR 2 ee 

To any person who has all his senses about 
him, a quiet walk, over not more than 10 or 12 
miles of road a day, is the most amusing of all 
traveling; and all traveling becomes dull in exact 
proportion to its rapidity. Going by railroad I 
do not consider as traveling at all; it is merely 
“being sent” to a place, and very little different 
from becoming a parcel.—Ruskin. 


Clarion Call to Men Who Labor 
Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


UNION LABEL SHOE CO. 


2267 MISSION ST. Bet. 18th and 19th 


Hops 
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Demand the Union Label 


| 

: 
On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings | 

If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
| 

4 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 
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The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Streets 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Halght and Belvedere Streets 


JUNE 30th, 1914. 


PUNCUE oan sivip nia srevbiaiaions stolelg diate 's 0a Sasch' $58,656,635.13 
Capital actually paid up Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent I Rg ate 8% 5 is 1,857,717.65 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 177,868.71 
Number of Depositors................-2..0.5. 66,367 


Office Hours—10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending June 30th, 1914, a divi- 
dend to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was 
declared. 
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It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 
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SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons for the Current 
Month. ‘4 
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; Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union 
i 


Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 


Street: 
The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, August 11, 1914 


President J. J. Matheson presiding. 


Admitted to membership upon examination: 
J. Perluss, ’cello; Miss C. Belliare, violin; Wm. 
Rattray, piano; Miss Grace Hendricks, piano; 
A. H. Simpson, cornet; D. M. Williams, ’cello. 

Transfer deposited: W. H. Read, Local 310, 
New York. 

Transfers withdrawn: Edward Gillespie, Local 
570, Redwood; R. E. Bellstedt, Local 1, Cincin- 
nati, 

Admitted to full membership from transfer 
M. M. Moore, Local 153, San Jose; Arthur L. 
lowe, Local 67, Davenport. 

New City Hall, Daly City, has been classified 


and People’s 
Twenty-third 


placed in class G list of halls, 
Academy, Mission, 
list. 
Gus leil returned 
he has been for the past three months on a visit 


and 


Dancing near 


street, in class I° 


has from Germany where 


to relatives, the main object being to visit his 
mother who is over 80 years of age. He reports 
a fine visit. 

W. Iorains, Local 310; and M. Posty, local 
310, are reported playing at the Alcazar and 


Irpheum theatres. 


Members owing for picnic tickets will please 
settle with C. Hl. King, chairman of committee, 
for same soon as possible as the committee 
wishes to close up accounts. 


Frank Hyman is recovering from a serious ill- 


ness which has contined him to his bed for 
several days past. 
E. M. Rosner is improving at the German 


Ifospital and expects to be back to work soon. 


R. Hl. Bone is in charge of the orchestra at the 
Orpheum during Mr. Rosner’s absence. 
Wm. Stross is in town from Stockton, the 


theatre being closed for a couple of weeks. 


Chas. I. Schmitt had his viola stolen from one 


of the dressing rooms in the Gaiety Theatre a 
couple of wecks ago. The instrument was a J. 
B. Villaume, Paris, 1857. The body is about 16 
inches in length, light vellow, several cracks in 


and a new neck 
Any 


the back is in one piece, 


has lately been grafted into the instrument. 


top, the 


information which may lIcad to the recovery of 
the instrument will receive a liberal reward. Mr. 
Schmitt’s address is 872 Eddy street. 
ANTI-CHILD LABOR LOGIC. 
In a strong speech urging the adoption of the 
Sheppard Child Labor bill, Representative Olive, 
Richmond County, Georgia, said: “The finan- 
cial interests that control the marketing of cot- 


ton have discovered that cotton products can be 


manufactured on the basis of a child’s labor, and 
low wages paid to the child mean low prices for 


The 


southern cotton goods are in part predicated on 


the producer of cotton. low prices for 


the cost of production, and this cost of produc- 
tion was estimated on a basis of child labor pay. 
The commercial world would take cognizance of 


child labor, 


prices to the 


and child Jabor invariably means low 


producer and high prices to the con- 


sumer. The abolisiunent of child labor has be- 
come an economic necessity if the farmers of the 
State, who raise the cotton that is our State 
crop, are to prosper as they deserve. When child 
labor is abolished there will be a change in the 
methods of determining the cost of production 
and the result cannot be anything but higher and 
better prices “?7° the producer of cotton goods 
in the south.” 


TO THE GIRL. 
By Freda Hogan. 

To you at work—in department stores, in fac- 
tories and mills, in offices or before telephone 
switchboards—this is written. 

Tt is not many years since you left school to 
go to work to add to the family income. But 
the daughter of the man who owns the factory 
or mill in which your father works didn’t leave 
school. She went to the State University, a col- 
lege or a seminary, but not because she did bet- 
ter school work than you or was more adapted 
to a better education. It was because her father 
had money which was made for him by your 
father and men like him. Because her father 
doesn’t work. 

You were sorry, many of you, to leave school. 
Some of you had ambitions. You dreamed and 
hoped. You thought you might write, teach, 
become an artist or musician. But the avenues 
of preparation were all closed to you. Your 
fathers hadn’t money to send you away to study 
and you went to work. 

You started work, however, with bright hopes. 
You planned to do a great deal with your wages, 
much more than you have ever been able to do. 
You never dreamed that the contents of your 
pay envelope would vanish so quickly. 

All your life you have longed for pretty things, 
dainty dresses and beautiful ribbons. You never 
had the courage to ask for them when everything 
depended upon your father, but you expected to 
supply these wants easily when you began to earn 
your own money. But you have found a pitifully 
few possible. 

You cannot afford dainty, pretty dresses—not 
even when you work hard all day. But the 
daughter of the man who owns the store or fac- 
tory in which you work can have them in abund- 
ance, as can the daughter of the man for whom 
your father works. 

Perhaps you have contrasted her surroundings 
and yours. She has lovely dresses, a beautiful 
home, a maid to care for her and theatre and 
opera tickets at will, Many times your working 
places are not pleasant; there is dirt and nerve- 
racking noise. And when you go home, if you 
live with your family, the children are fretful 
and perhaps mother and father are cross. They 
cannot be expected to be pleasant when their 
lives are a grind which grows more exacting all 
the time. And when you find time for a bit of 
recreation or amusement you must content your- 
self with a visit to the five or ten-cent picture 
show. 

You have been taught to economize, as was 
your mother before you. You wash, iron, press 
and mend your clothes after work hours. If you 
live alone you cook and eat and do these things 
in one litthke room. Your mother darns and 
makes over clothes long after the rest of the 
family has gone to bed. 

But it has not seemed to help. Your employer 
accords you a lower wage and longer hours than 
he does your father or brother. This seems to 
be about your only reward for thrift and eco- 
nomy. You do not get ahead. It seems you 
work to no end. 

Maybe you will get married, though, and get 
away from it all. You will have some one to 
take care of you. Perhaps some of your girl 
friends have married. And how is it with them? 
Their struggles may be different from yours, but 
isn’t it a struggle nevertheless? 

The boy you might marry is a worker, too, no 
doubt, and he can never be sure of the future. 
He can never know just how long he will be 
permitted to work and earn wages so that he 
can care for you. He never knows when the 
and even 
when work is steady it isn’t easy to get 


factory or mine may be shut down, 


along. 
As his wife, you would meet the same round of 


monotonous work and worry which has wearied 
your mother in soul and body. 

There is something wrong. We both know 
that. It would seem that you, who are willing to 
work, are entitled to some of life’s sunshine, some 
of the brightness and beauty. It would seem that 
your father and mother who have worked hard 
for so many years, whose faces are full of care 
lines, whose shoulders are stooped deserve some- 
thing better than their round of hard labor and 
endless worry; something better than the dread 
of what the future will mean to their children 
when they are no longer able to work. 

Socialists say to you that the wrong is funda- 
mental, that drudgery like yours will endure just 
so long as men and women and girls of one class 
go on piling up wealth for men and women and 
girls of another class. 

And we are organizing to put a stop to it. 
Your lot and the lot of your father and mother 
is common to us all. And we can only get away 
from it, can only reach something better through 
our united work. 

Character is property. It is the noblest of 
It is an estate in the general good- 
will and respect of men; and they who invest in it 
—though they may not become rich in this 
world’s goods—will find their reward in esteem 
and reputation fairly and honorably won. And it 
is right that in life good qualities should tell— 
that 
the highest, and that the really best men should 


possessions. 


industry, virtue, and goodness should rank 


be foremost. Simple honesty of purpose in a 
man goes a long way in life, if founded on a just 


estimate of himself and a steady obedience to the 


rule he knows and feels to be right. It holds 
a man straight, gives him strength and _ suste- 


nance, and forms a mainspring of vigorous action. 
“No 
bound to be rich or great, 


man,” once said Sir Benjamin Rudyard, “is 
nor to be wise; 
But the 


must be inspired 


—no, 
but every man is bound to be honest.” 
purpose, besides being honest, 
by sound principles, and pursued with undeviating 
adherence to truth, integrity and uprightness. 
Without principles, a man is like a ship without 
rudder or compass, left to drift hither and thither 
with every wind that blows. Hs is as one with- 


out law, or rule, or order, or government. “Moral 


principles,” says Hume, “are social and universal. 


They form, in a manner, the party of humankind 


against vice and disorder, its common enemy.” 


Samuel Smiles. 
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In the 

Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


THe Home BEER 
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Replies of Candidates 
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To obtain for voters and trade unionists of San 
Francisco authentic information as to the atti- 
tudes of the various candidates for the Superior 
Court and for Justices of Peace, in relation to 
matters affecting labor, the San Francisco Labor 
Council mailed to each candidate a letter contain- 
ing certain questions. To insure publication of 
replies as received candidates were requested to 
state their views clearly and concisely, and to 
send in their replies to the Council not later 
than August 10th. 

The following were the two questions submit- 
ted to candidates for the Superior Court: 

1. What are your views relative to the issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes? 

2. What are your views respecting the power 
of judges to declare laws unconstitutional] ? 

The following three questions were submitted 
to candidates for Justices of the Peace: 

1. If elected to the office of Justice of the 
Peace, will you, after the submission of each case, 
endeavor to decide same as speedily as possible 
and with regard to requirements of law and jus- 
tice? 

2. Will you, so far as lies within your power, 
endeavor to minimize the costs of litigation in 
your court? 

3. Will you scrutinize with particular care 
every contract designed to deprive one of the 
parties of practically all legal rights upon breach 
of any of its conditions? 

Many of the replies received were too lengthy. 
In such cases only the salient 
views are published. 


FOR THE SUPERIOR COURT. 
Wm. E. White. 

Answering your inquiry as to my attitude on 
matters affecting labor, I fully realize that 
strikes, boycotts and picketing are means used 
to better the conditions of wage earners. Courts 
should not issue injunctions in labor disputes, 
except in extreme cases, where it is undoubtedly 
apparent that irreparable injury to person or 
property is involved and the complainant has no 
other adequate remedy. 

When the people directly or through their 
legislative bodies have adopted a law, judges 
should not declare the same unconstitutional un- 
less it clearly contravenes the State or lederal 
Constitution. 


and responsive 


Henry B. Lister. 

1, The writ of injunction was borrowed from 
the law of ancient Rome, where it was called 
an interdict, because it was pronounced between 
two, the demandant and the respondent, as dis- 
tinguished from an edict, which was a special 
law, running against persons who were not be- 
fore the court. 

The Roman equity judge or praetor had unlim- 
ited powers; he issued edicts and punished 
breaches of the criminal law by injunction. 

The labor injunctions, which labor finds to be 
so irksome, are usually edicts, and not injunc- 
tions. If elected, I shall not issue any edicts, 
neither shall I endeavor to administer the crim- 
inal law by injunction or edict, for the purpose of 
depriving the people of a jury trial by subter- 
fuge. 

2. Some courts have not confined themselves 
to declaring laws unconstitutional, for they have 
declared the constitution itself to be void, even 
though the U. S. constitution has the same pro- 
vision. 

Read the following extract from the boycott 
case of Jordahl vs. Hayda, decided by the Third 
Appellate District Court of Appeals of California. 

“While the right of free speech is guaranteed 
to all citizens by the constitution, there is also 
guaranteed to them by the same constitution the 
right of ‘acquiring, possessing and _ protecting 
property, and possessing and obtaining safety 
and happiness’ (section 1, art. 1); and it is a 
maxim of jurisprudence prescribed by the statute 
law of the State that ‘one must so use his rights 
as not to infringe upon the rights of another.’ 
(Civ. Code, 3514). These guaranties are equally 
important to and equally necessary for the pro- 
tection of all classes of citizens.” They. then held 
that the constitutional provision guaranteeing 
free speech, was void. ; 

This case was reversed by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Goldberg, Bowen vs. Stablemen’s 
Union, which was taken up by me. 

Ordinarily, a judge should not hold a law to 
be unconstitutional, unless it clearly is so. But 


the power to exercise this privilege is a two- 
When the judiciary is opposed to the 


edged one. 


rights of the people it is dangerous, otherwise it 
is beneficial. 


George A. Sturtevant. 

1. It is fundamental law that there is no such 
thing as a doubtful power; if a doubt arises as 
to the existence of a power, the law resolves the 
doubt against the existence and the power does 
not exist. Ilenee, no injunction should he issued 
except the Jaw is clear of doubt. As the court 
cannot be informed as to the law or facts until 
hearing had, it is plain that no injunction or re- 
straining order should issue except in the form of 
a final decree. | followed such practice in the 
case of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. vs. Certain 
Strikers, last year, and, as a result, no injune- 


tion was issued, 
2. I repeat the above answer as to power. 1 
add, that, following such rule, there is little, if 


any, legislation that can be said to be unconsti- 
iutional, In an extreme case, and only in an 
extreme case, can the power be said to exist. 
The power has been exercised too freely and for 
that reason the right to exercise the power at 
all has been questioned and denied. It is sound 
constitutional law that if a doubt exists then the 
power falls for the doubt should be resolved in 
favor of the validity of the statute. 


Adolphus E. Graupner. 

1. My views relative to the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes are similar to my vicws 
on the issuance of injunctions in other matters, 
viz.: I do not believe in the promiscuous and 
general issuance of injunctions. Five years’ ex- 
perience in the office of the City Attorney has 
forced me to believe that the courts have, as a 
rule, been too free in issuing restraining orders 
and injunctions. I have, since my appointment 
to the bench, consistently refused to issue re- 
straining orders and would not, until after a 
thorough showing on order to show cause, issue 
any injunction, and then only upon unqualified 
showing that irreparable damage and = injury 
would result if an injunction did not issue. 

2. Respecting the power of judges to declare 
laws unconstitutional, | would say that the courts 
of this country have universally assumed the 
power to declare laws unconstitutional, and that 
power is generally recognized. This power has 
been greatly abused and, also, greatly misunder- 
stood. My own position is that laws should only 
be declared unconstitutional when they are clearly 
in violation of the provisions of the constitution. 
As long as we have our present constitution, with 
its many restrictions and limitations on the legis- 
lature, the courts cannot avoid declaring uncon- 
stitutional some of the laws passed by the legisla- 
ture. If we could have a constitutional conven- 
tion prepare a true constitution for the State, we 
would not have courts embarrassed by the con- 
tinual presentation of constitutional objections 
nor would the courts have the excuse of the con- 
stitution to annul laws that the people have de- 
clared themselves in favor of. 


Daniel C. Deasy. 

1. | am unalterably opposed to government by 
injunction, as understood by organized labor. The 
remedy of injunction is a most drastic one and 
should never be granted lightly, but only in ex- 
treme cases, or in cases where irreparable damage 
might result without it, and an injunction should 
never be granted without notice to the opposite 
party and an opportunity to have a day in court 
In connection with this letter may I call your 
attention to my views on this matter as expressed 
by me in the case of People vs. Alexander Verrier, 
decided April 20, 1912, and published in the 
“Labor Clarion” shortly thereafter. 

2. There is no doubt in my mind that the fram- 
ers of our government never intended that the 
courts should have the power to declare uncon- 
stitutional laws enacted by the Legislature, and 
in the beginning of our history that power was 
never exercised by the judges. It has, however, 
been exercised for nearly a hundred years, and 
exists at this time by the tacit consent of the 
people, who could have taken it away or denied it 
to.the courts at any time during that period. I 
helieve, however, that the power should be used 
very sparingly, and never unless the law on its 
face is plainly violative of some of the constitu- 
tional guaranties that make for the liberty of the 
people. It is highly improper for a judge to read 
something into a law by interpretation for the 
purpose of declaring it void. It is the business of 
a judge to administer the law and apply it to 
cases which come before him, and not to make 
law. No matter what a judge thinks the law 
should be, he is bound by the acts of the law- 
inaking body just the same as any other citizen. 
and judges should recognize this fact. 


15 
Frank J. Fallon. 

1. In my opinion, injunction is a remedy by 
law and is known as one of the extraordinary 
writs, but I do not think that injunction should 
be granted in labor disputes unless the acts com- 
plained of are wrongful in a legal sense and can- 
not be stopped by any other plain, speedy, or 
adequate legal remedy in the ordinary way. In 
plain speech, I am against “government by injunc- 
tion.” 


There is no reason, in my judgement, why a man 
who is an employee should not have the absolute 
right to express, by word or act, his views or 
sentiments regarding the deportment of any em- 
ployer in his dealings with his employees, so 
long as this does not go so far as to be an actual 
disturbance of the peace, which is, of course a 
violation of the penal code. An injunetion sought 
to prevent this expression of what I consider per- 
sonal liberty, is an abuse of the injunction law in 
its true spirit. 

2. To declare a law unconstitutional, for rea- 
sons that are sustained by recognized legal prin- 
ciples, supported by applicable precedents, is one 
of the inherent powers of the courts of this coun- 
try. In fact, such power is one of the reasons 
for the existence of courts, as, in numerous in- 
stances, personal liberty and freedom of speech 
and deed can be safeguarded in no better way 
than to claim that the so-called law cannot be 
applied or a punishment inflicted under it because 
the supposed law itself has no binding force for 
the reason that it violates a constitutional right 


of man. . 
Wiley F. Crist. 

1. I see no difference with reference to issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes from any 
other dispute. Of course a judge must, under 
the law and in his discretion, issue injunctions 
to prevent crime. [ think, however, that before 
an injunction is issued in any case, labor or other- 
wise, the judge should satisfy his conscience by 
giving due notice, if possible, and permitting a 
hearing from those who are sought to be en- 
joined. I believe a bad practice has grown up 
among judges to issue injunctions at the behest 
of large interests and against labor organizations 
without proper notice and to the irreparable in- 
jury of those enjoined. In other words, I be- 
lieve that each side in a labor or other dispute 
should be given a square deal. 

2. There are three co-ordinate branches of the 
government—legislative, executive and judicial. 
Neither branch has the right to destroy or over- 
ride either of the other branches. There is no 
Warrant in the constitution or elsewhere, except 
by usurpation, for a court to declare a law un- 
constitutional, particularly by interpolating into 
or striking from a law any provision. The most 
radical instance I can think of at this moment 
of this evil is the notorious decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in reading into 


the Sherman Anti-Trust law the word “reason- 
able.” y 
H. Slikerman. 
As the nominee of the Socialist party I am 


pledged by the platform of that party not to issue 
any injunctions in labor disputes. 

The courts have assumed that power to declare 
laws constitutional or unconstitutional, and I, be- 
ing pledged by the platform of the above-named 
party not to declare any laws initiated by the 
people or made by their representatives uncon- 
stitutional, and if elected to the Superior bench 
| would rule as above indicated. 


John Hunt. 

1. In the matter of the issuance, or denial, of 
injunctions, I must be governed by the mandate 
of the statutes. 

2. When a law deprives a man of a constitu- 
tional right, I think the courts should so declare: 
but the courts should never hold a statute uncon- 
stitutional except when it distinctly and mani- 
festly violates a person’s constitutional right. 


John J. Van Nostrand. 

1. I will state that no injunctions are issued 
ex parte, but my practice will continue to be, as 
it always has, to simply issue an order to show 
cause returnable at the earliest possible moment 
at which time a full hearing on the facts and the 
law can be had. In other words, as I have 
hereinbefore stated, no ex parte injunction will 
be issued, 

2. I consider it the duty of the court to uphold 
the constitutionality of legislation wherever pos- 
sible. In other words, unless a law is so mani- 
festly unconstitutional as to admit of no ques- 
tion it is the duty of the court to declare the 
law constitutional rather than unconstitutional, 
always realizing that the power to make laws is 


vested in the legislative [ the 


branch of com 
munity. 
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Joseph E. O’Donnell. 

1. A combination of union men, the object of 
which is to secure higher wages, shorter hours 
and more favorable conditions generally than em- 
ployers may be willing to concede, does not con- 
stitute a conspiracy, and should not be made the 
subject of an injunction. Workmen have a legal 
right to quit work, and their mere motive or 
reason in doing so cannot be questioned. Work- 
ingmen have a right to organize and they have a 
right to cease working in a body by prearrange- 
ment, and a strike to improve their own condi- 
tion is not a violation of the law. When work- 
ingmen have a right to quit work they have a 
rig! reiuse to work for any patrons or cus- 


rht to 
tomers of the employer they have left, and they 
cannot be enjoined from so doing. No restrain- 
ing order should be granted, under any circum- 
stances, upon the mere filing of a complaint and 
without a hearing being given to those sought to 
be enjoined or restrained. 

2. An act passed by the legislature should not 
be declared violative of the constitution where 
any doubt upon its constitutionality exists. Every 
presumption should be indulged in favor of the 
constitutionality of a law, and every doubt should 
be resolved in favor of a law. 


Frank H. Dunne. 

1. I do not believe in the issuance of injune- 
tions against peaceful boycotting or picketing, 
or against the use of peaceful persuasion in labor 
disputes; nor do I believe in the issuance of an 
injunction in any case whatever without notice 
and a preliminary hearing. 


2. 1 believe that the power to declare laws 
unconstitutional does not exist in the courts 
through any constitutional provision. Its only 


basis is precedent founded upon an early judicial 
interpretation. The practice has been so long 
continued and become so well grounded, how- 
ever, that as a practical question I am of the 
opinion that only a constitutional amendment will 
entirely do away with it. In any event I do not 
believe that any law should be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the trial court. 


Franklin A. Griffin. 

1. I am opposed to the use of the writ of in- 
junction in labor disputes. In my experience in 
the practice of the law, I have found that most 
of the applications for injunction in such cases 
were based upon either falsehood or a gross ex- 
geration of the condition sought to be relieved, 
and because of this experience | have a natural 
prejudice against them. Moreover, in my opin- 
ion, injunction is a remedy which was never in- 
tended for use in the settlement of differences 
between employer and employee, and equity prin- 
ciples have been stretched to the utmost to bring 
such differences within their application. 

2. No court should interfere with the exercise 
of legislative authority, unless such exercise is 
in such violation of the fundamental law 
as to leave no room tor doubt. It there be the 
slightest doubt in the mind of a judicial officer, 
that doubt should be resolved in favor of the stat- 
ute, and it is only where the improper exercise of 
the law-making power is plainly patent that a 
court should interfere. 


Marcel E. Cerf. 

1 As to the issuance of injunctions directed 
against labor, [I believe in the strict application 
of the rule which equity has always required as 
a condition precedent to the issuance of any in- 
junction; namely, prooit that some real, not im- 
aginary damage is threatened. Injunctions have 
been known to issue merely on the allegation 
that damage is threatened, whereas, if the real 
rule had been applied and the court had required 
the applicant to prove not fanciful but real sub- 
stantial damage, the injunction would not have 
issued. 

2. I believe that the power to declare a law 
unconstitutional should be vested exclusively in 
the one court which has superintending power 
over all the other courts in the State. A system 
by which the power to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional is vested in police, justices’, superior and 
appellate courts is vicious. For example, when 
the Legislature of California so amended the 
divorce law as to require interlocutory decrees, 
many of the superior courts declared the law 
unconstitutional, and proceeded to grant final in- 
stead of interlocutory decrees of divorce, after 
trial. Consequently many divorcees immediately 
remarried. Presently, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the law constitutional, with the result that 
the marriages following the unwarranted final 
decrees of di Similarly, superior 
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livorce were void. 
courts have decided penal statutes to be uncon- 
stitutional, and citizens assuming such decisions 
to be correct, have found themselves guilty of 
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crime after trial in other jurisdictions in the 
State, and appeals to the Supreme Court. Many 
instances might be cited to prove that much diffi- 
culty connected with the question of the consti- 
tutionality of laws would be avoided if the power 
to declare a law unconstitutional were vested 
exclusively in the Supreme Court. 


C. W. Eastin. 


1. I believe the injunction should be limited 
to the protection of property and property rights; 
that the exact nature of the property or property 
right for which protection is sought by injunc- 
tion should be clearly described in the applica- 
tion for the injunction, and that no injunction 
should be issued which in any way restrains the 
exercise of any merely personal right, whether 
that right be exercised by a single individual or 
by a number of individuals acting in a collective 
capacity. 

2. I have no hesitation in saying that such a 
power not only should but must exist. There 
must exist somewhere the power to declare a 
law violative of the State or Federal Constitution 
or there remains only a theoretical constitution. 
The constitution is intended, amongst other 
things. to prohibit the invasion of natural, in- 
herent human rights, as far as the law-making 
power can reach, and somewhere must be lodged 
authority to say that a law invades such rights. 
This question cannot be discussed in a few lines, 
so let me illustrate: In 1897 an insanity law was 
passed in California, to regulate the asylums and 
the commitment of persons accused of insanity. 
In Ex Parte Lambert, 134 Cal. 626, our Supreme 
Court held this law unconstitutional, because it 
attempted to authorize the commitment of al- 
leged insane persons to a madhouse without giv- 
ing them any notice or opportunity to be heard, 
no trial at all. And in a later case the same 
court said that several hundred persons had been 
committed under this law. Suppose there had 
been no power in the court to declare that this 
invaded the fundamental rights of every man? 
To say that the people have the right now to 
a referendum upon such a law would put upon 
the whole people the impossible burden of call- 
ing innumerable elections, which is out of the 
question and wholly impractical. But I believe 
that the power of judges to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional should be limited by the constitution 
itself, that is, by an amendment prescribing the 
method of procedure and specifying the courts in 
which such power should be vested, that the 
petit courts should not exercise such power, and 
that the exercise of such power should be limited 
to matters affecting the substance of the law and 
not mere trifling technicalities not going to the 
spirit or intent of the law itself. 


Edward F. Moran. 

1. I am opposed to that abuse of the powers 
of the court which has come to be known un- 
popularly as “government by injunction.” I am 
opposed to the issuance of preliminary injunc- 
tions, upon application, and without notice, in 
labor disputes. I am opposed to the issuance of 
restraining orders in labor cases. I believe, from 
my experience, that in cases involving labor dis- 
putes, injunctions are not necessary to the pro- 
tection of property rights, and, moreover, that 
any damage to which the plaintiff claims he is 
subjected may be determined and compensated 
in the ordinary course of law, and therefore, that 
neither preliminary nor permanent injunctions 
are necessary in such cases. 

I believe that in all labor cases the courts 
should insist upon a speedy hearing upon the 
merits, which procedure would make the use of 
the injunction unnecessary. In any event, I be- 
lieve no preliminary injunction, or restraining 
order, should issue in such cases, upon ex parte 
statements. A safer plan, and one that I think 
would meet all requirements in such cases, would 
be the issuance of an order to show cause, with- 
out an accompanying restraining order, so that 
both parties could have a hearing at the outset. 

2. The power exercised by the courts for 
years past, whereby laws enacted by the people, 
and by the representatives of the people, have 
been declared invalid upon the grounds of their 
alleged unconstitutionality, is a power that has 
been, and is assumed by judges, without any 
granting of such power to the courts by any law 
upon the statute books. 

If it had been the intention to give to judges, 
or to courts, the power to declare a statute void, 
it would seem that such power would be clearly 
expressed. But, in the absence of a clear grant 
of such power, when one considers the provisions 
regarding the veto power, of the Governor, for 
instance, and the manner in which that veto 
power may be overcome by a vote of the legis- 


lature, it would seem that the exercise by the 
courts of a power by which one man or, in some 
cases, three or four men, may declare statute: 
absolutely void, is a power assumed by the court 
without any grant to that end. 

The right of a court to set itself up against a 
legislature is something which no other country 
in the world would tolerate. Our laws should bi 
representative of public opinion, as expressed not 
by the few, but by a majority of the people. 

I believe the judges have no power to invalidat< 
the laws. 


Bernard J. Flood. 


1. I believe that the issuance of an injunction 
is such an extraordinary remedy that it should 
never be issued without a notice to all parties 
and a hearing on its merits. The injunction is 
such a drastic remedy that it should be used by 
courts only as a last resort and should never be 
used to usurp the rights of citizens. 

I do not believe in the issuance of an injunc- 
tion which seeks to prevent a man from quitting 
his employment at will. I believe it consonant 
with the fundamental principles of American lib- 
erty that all persons have a right to persuade 
others by peaceful and lawful means to quit em- 
ployment or cease patronage where the interests 
of such persons are involved. 

The law in California is clearly defined on this 
subject and my acts, if elected, will be in accord- 
ance with our laws and in pursuance of my oath 
of office and my conscience. 

2. A law should never be declared unconsti- 
tutional unless it clearly and unequivocally vio- 
lates our State or Federal Constitution. Courts 
should tread with the greatest caution before so 
declaring. Again, the question of what judges 
will do with the power they have rests upon their 
ability and character. Political and pre-election 
promises have proven so abortive in the past 
that in my judgment the test of a candidate 
should be his previous record and character 
rather than his empty phrases. 

I believe that it is for the best interests of our 
people that our courts should have the power to 
declare laws unconstitutional. Our people should 
not be unmindful that in prejudiced and biased 
communities laws and ordinances have been en- 
acted which have been and are grossly oppressive 
to workers. Some of our southern communities 
are examples of this. Ordinances in direct viola- 
tion of the rights of our citizens have been 
passed at the instance of persons opposed to 
organized labor. Redress in such cases should 
be had to the courts and I think it is a salutary 
provision in our government that this can be 
done. 

Alfred J. Fritz. 


1. Preliminary injunctions are classified by the 
law as provisional remedies which should not be 
granted except on a satisfactory showing after 
notice to the opposite party. 

This rule is declared by the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure of the State of California, and particu- 
larly by section 527 thereof, and is binding upon 
every occupant of a judicial position. In my 
opinion, this rule should be followed at all hear- 
ings or trials where injunctive relief is sought. 

2. The State Constitution is the highest ex- 
pression of the will of the people, and it is the 
duty of every court to declare void any act that 
is subversive of this fundamental law; but in de- 
termining whether a law is constitutional, in my 
opinion, it is the duty of every court to presume 
in favor of the constitutionality of the act until 
the contrary appears. Every intendment should 
be in favor of its constitutionality, and when 
there is a reasonable doubt the act should be 
sustained. 

My views on this matter are most aptly ex- 
pressed in the following words of former Justice 
of the Supreme Court Baldwin: 

“A just deference for the legislative department 
enjoins upon the courts the duty to respect its 
will unless the act declaring it be clearly incon- 
sistent with the fundamental law which all mem- 
bers of the civil departments of the government 
are sworn to obey.” (People v. Judge of the 12th 
District, 17 Cal. 551.) 


John J. Sullivan. 


1. I do not believe in government by injunc- 
tion, and I will never issue an injunction ex parte. 
but believe that in these matters both parties 
should be given an opportunity to be heard. 

2. It is the duty of the court to assume that 
a law is constitutional, and to believe it such, in 
all its phases, until the contrary is established. 
1 would say that since I have been on the bench, 
| have always viewed the acts of the legislature 
as the wishes of the people, and would never de- 
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clare a law unconstitutional if it were possible 
to construe it in harmony with our constitution. 


Jos. F. Brennan. 

1. Will state that I am opposed to government 
by injunction, and in all cases it is my opinion 
that a full and complete hearing should be given 
both sides before an injunction should issue. 

2. Will state that every presumption should 
be indulged in favor of the constitutionality of 
any law passed by a legislative body and I would 
consider every law constitutional until the con- 
trary was definitely shown. Under our present 
system I believe that it is the duty of a judge in 
cases where the unconstitutionality of a law is 
clear to decide such law unconstitutional. 


George E. Crothers. 

1. No injunction or preliminary restraining 
order should be issued in any class of cases, 
whether involving labor disputes or not, without 
giving the opposing party a hearing, unless it 
he in extraordinary cases where the danger 
threatened is great and irreparable—such as 
where a fraudulent sale of property is about to 
take place or money in a bank is to be drawn 
and taken or sent beyond the jurisdiction of the 
court for the purpose of depriving a litigant of 
his or her legal rights. While, in the absence of 
a statute, equity has only one rule for all cases, 
it would be difficult to imagine a case where such 
an order could be properly made in a labor dis- 
pute. 

Picketing as usually conducted is not illegal 
inder the decisions of our Appellate Courts, and 
it becomes a serious question of fact as to 
whether a man or woman is picketing lawfully 
ry acting in an illegal manner. In such a case 
an injunction should be avoided where it will 
tend to deprive a person of his constitutional 
right to a trial by jury. The police and police 
courts and not the courts of equity should attend 
to such cases. Injunctions were never intended 
to be used where the police and the police courts 
are able to stop or prevent the alleged offences. 
It is this improper use of the injunction and the 
summary contempt proceeding, which deprives 
the accused of his right to a regular trial before 
a court or jury as he may choose, that has 
caused most of the trouble involved in labor dis- 
putes. 

2. The courts arbitrarily assumed this power 
without any express authority and have exercised 
it for about a hundred years without having 
their power seriously questioned. They have 
written thousands of decisions in favor of that 
power and there are no decisions to the contrary. 

Accordingly, if the power of the courts to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional is to be curtailed it 
must be done by a constitutional amendment 
limiting the jurisdiction of the courts in this re- 
gard. The courts all derive their jurisdictions 
from the constitution and the laws made there- 
under, and if the constitution itself provides that 
no court shall exercise the jurisdiction of passing 
upon any such question, any decree which may 
be made beyond the jurisdiction of the court 
would be absolutely void. A careful considera- 
tion of this statement will reveal how simple and 
sweeping this power in the people is. The ex- 
perience of older countries shows that this power 
in the courts is not necessary, especially now that 
we have the initiative, referendum and the recall 
with which to check the power of the Legislature. 


E. P. Shortall. 


1. In regard to the issuance of labor injunc- 
tions, that is to say injunctions in labor disputes. 
it is my opinion that this privilege has been 
greatly abused by the courts. The issuance of 
preliminary injunctions might not prove detri- 
mental in some cases, but it is the continuation of 
these preliminary injunctions in full force until 
the final injunction is either granted or refused, 
that plays such havoe with the laboring man’s 
cause. I do not believe in the issuance of injunc- 
tions that offer relief to plaintiffs alone at the 
expense of defendants who may have a rightful 
cause. 

Another matter most important to labor is 
their constitutional right of free speech. This 
right has been denied to them in many instances 
and I sm strongly opposed to such action by the 
courts in denying labor the constitutional privi- 
lege of publicly declaring their position on mat- 
ters vitally affecting labor. Justice Wright’s de- 
cision in the Gompers’ case was an outrage in my 
opinion, and denied to him, as well as his col- 
leagues, their constitutional right of free specch. 

Since my incumbency upon the bench my atti- 
tude in regard to labor pickets is well known. I 
think that labor is justified in informing the pub- 
lic of their grievances by ordinary means of ad- 
vertising, such as the carrying of banners, em- 


ploying spiclers, pickets, or other means consid- 
ered legitimate in advertising for business. 

2. I will state that nearly all courts assume 
the power of interpreting whether or not a law 
is constitutional. I think it would be far better 
if the will of the legislature could prevail at all 
times without any interference on the part of the 
judiciary, but in some instances where a law has 
been made, is vicious in its nature, etc., it is well 
that courts should have the power of some review 
over such a law, with the object of rectifying any 
injustice that might have ensued through such 
enactment. As a rule it is better to pursue the 
general policy of supporting the law as made by 
the legislators. 


REPLIES OF CANDIDATES FOR JUSTICE 
OF THE PEACE. 


Thomas F. Prendergast. 

1. I shall upon submission of each case en- 
deavor to decide it as speedily as possible and 
with regard to requirements of law and justice. 
I have pledged my word, and do now pledge my 
word to labor and to the San Francisco Labor 
Council, that in case of my election I shall decide 
the majority of cases from the bench, and in 
such cases as appear to me to require reflection 
or analysis of the testimony, or consideration of 
legal points involved, to dispose of them within 
a day or two at most. This answer is based upon 
my knowledge of the character of cases coming 
before the Justices’ Court. 

2. I shall, as far as lies in my power, endeavor 
to minimize the cost of litigation in my court. 
This has always been my endeavor with my own 
clients, for I have consistently striven to keep 
down costs. I hold that witnesses should not be 
brought repeatedly back to court. I may add that 
my power as justice of the peace to minimize 
costs would be exceedingly limited, my only op- 
portunity in that direction being to insist on all 
cases being tried with as little delay as possible, 
thus saving expense to litigants, and also to see 
that excessive costs are not included in bills. 

3. | shall unquestionably serutinize with par- 
ticular care and a conscientious regard for the 
rights of litigants, every contract which would 
appeal to me as designed to deprive one of the 
parties thereto of practically all, or any, of his 
legal rights upon the breach of any of its con- 
ditions. There is a section of our Civil Code. 
No. 1670, which covers this, and [ shall see that 
it is enforced. 

H. W. Glensor. 

1. I certainly will. In my opinion the time 
now allowed by law is too long. Section 892 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure formerly allowed ten 


days. This time was extended to thirty days by 
the amendment of May 12, 1913 (Stats. 1913, 
Chapter 75). The average Justice Court case 
should be decided forthwith or within twenty- 
four hours. Cases turning on points of law 
should be decided within ten days after the 


briefs are in. 

2. Yes. The nominal costs of litigation are, 
of course, fixed by law and cannot be varied by 
the judge, but the actual cost of litigation is the 
amount of time consumed in getting the case 
tried and disposed of. At the time I announced 
my candidacy, at all times since, and now I 
pledge myself, if elected, to allow cases to be 
set on any judicial day desired by the parties, 
and on that day I shall hold my department in 
session until all cases waiting for trial are dis- 
posed of. For cases where a large number of 
witnesses are necessary, and particularly where 
these witnesses are working people who would 
be subjected to a loss of time by attending court 
in the day-time, evening sessions will be fixed 
on application. In all cases where demurrers or 
dilatory motions are interposed for purposes ot 
delay and are clearly frivolous the defendant will 
be required to answer forthwith after disposal 
of such motion or demurrer. 

3. I understand this question as particularly 
referring to conditional contracts of sale. I have 
long believed that some restraint should be 
placed upon these contracts by law, so far as 
the same is possible, without conflicting with the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of contract. 
If there is any possible construction that will 
save the rights and equity of the purchaser | 
think it should be applied. Indeed this has been 
the law of this State since 1863. Dodge v. Wal- 
ley, 22 Cal. 224, holds in express terms that in 
construing contracts words must be construed 
most strongly against the party using them. 


Henry Edward Manning. 
I firmly believe that all cases should 
speedily as possible, consistent 


ft vies: 
be decided as 


with a proper consideration of the subject matter, 
so that ample justice will be done the parties 
litigant. 

2. Yes; and in that behalf will, upon reason- 
able notice, be pleased to hold court in the 
evening to suit the convenience of litigants. 

3. Yes. The surrounding circumstances at- 
tending the execution of each and every con- 
tract will be thoroughly investigated to the end 
that no undue advantage will be taken of a party, 
nor shall that party be deprived of any of his 
legal rights. 

Ferno J. Schuhl. 

Li aves, 

2. [ will, as I believe in the entire elimination 
of all costs in the lower court. There is no 
reason why a man should be compelled to pay 
costs to file a petty claim. 

3. I will, 1 am one of the few lawyers who 
believes that such a contract should be declared 
null and void by all rules of equity. I have had 
some recent experience in cases of that sort 
where real estate sharks have contracted with 
laboring men to build houses on the installment 
plan and then deprive them of both the house 
and land, previously paid for, for the slightest 
breach of the terms of payment. I would not 
enforce the terms of such an unreasonable con- 
tract, if possible to avoid the same by any rule 
of law or equity. 


Michael J. Roche. 

1, It has been my practice to as far as pos- 
sible decide all cases off the bench, immediately 
upon their submission, in the presence of the 
partics interested and their attorneys. While 
more mature deliberation might in some few in- 
stanees result in a contrary opinion, still in my 
judgment the great good that results from such 
a course more than offsets the hardship that 
might possibly arise in a few isolated cases. 

Exceptional cases at times arise that cannot 
be disposed of in this manner and in these in 
stances I will decide such cases as speedily as 
possible. 

2. I will. As a general rule the costs are fixed 
by statute and the court has no diserction in the 
matter. Hlowever, it is within the power of the 
court to so conduct a case that expenses of liti 
gation not taxable as costs can be avoided, and 
this, I believe, can generally be accomplished by 
a speedy hearing and refusal to grant unneces- 
sary continuances. 

3. | will look with disfavor on any contract 
that tends to work a forfeiture and I will con- 
strue all such contracts strictly as against the 
party urging a forfeiture. 


W. F. Postel. 

1. I will. In fact, I believe that at least 90 
per cent of the cases that are tried in the Jus- 
tices’ Court can be decided from the bench, and 
that only such cases should be taken under sub- 
niussion that involve a further investigation ot 
the law, or an actual inspection of premises by 
the judge. Cases should be decided with an end 
to substantial justice upon the facts submitted 
and not upon technicalities of the law. 

2. Yes. I recognize and realize the fact that 
most of the litigants in the Justices’ Court are 
men of comparatively small means and it will be 
therefore my duty and my sincere desire to 
lessen the cost of litigation so far as I can do so. 

3. In this respect I wish further to add that 
in my opinion a man who unwittingly enters into 
a contract by virtue of a breach of one of the 
provisions of which he loses substantially all his 
rights, should be protected by the law and by 
the judge who administers the law. Contracts 
should be interpreted with a view to the sub- 
stantial rights of the parties thereto and the 
judge who interprets them should forever keep 
in mind the true intent of the contracting parties. 


John R. Daniels. 

1. I certainly will, and I suggest that you in- 
vestigate my record as a former incumbent of 
this office. This, I believe, will do more to 
assure you than any promises I may make at 
this time. 

2. The actual costs of court of all litigation 
in the Justices’ Court are fixed by law. The 
justice has no discretion and should award them 
to the litigant obtaining judgment. Yet the time 
of all persons in attendance at a trial is valuable 
to them and the prompt dispatch of the business 
of the court means that the litigant and witness 
may sooner return to his business or employment 
and the attorney to his office. 

3. During my former incumbency of this office 
it was my endeavor to decide cases on broad 
substantial lines, avoiding technical decisions as 
much as possible. 
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A. T. Barnett. 


1. J have made it one of my cardinal policies 
to decide all cases speedily, paying strict atten- 
tion to the requirements of law and justice. 

Further, permit me to say that I, along with 
the other Justices, framed a bill and presented it 
to the last legislature making it incumbent upon 
Justices to decide cases submitted within a pre- 
scribed time. 

2. I have always endeavored to lighten 
burden of litigants who appeared before me. 

3. I have always insisted that each party be 
given an equitable opportunity where vicious 
contracts might have tended to deprive parties 
of their legal rights. 


the 


James G. Conlan. 

1. Nearly every case tried by me has been 
decided from the bench at the conclusion of the 
trial in the presence and hearing of all parties 
concerned, <All cases submitted on questions of 
law or on briefs, at the request of counsel, have 
been decided by me as soon after the briefs had 
been filed as was possible and always within the 
time provided for by law. No continuances have 
been granted in my court except upon the con- 
sent of all parties or upon a legal showing being 
made for a continuance. I have called my calen- 
dar promptly at ten o'clock in the morning and 
two in the afternoon, and have been 
present in court on all judicial days except when 
prevented by sickness or other unavoidable 
causes, 

2. I instituted the practice and always insisted 
upon the party prevailing in a case to file a cost 
bill duly verified, except in those actions where 
the minimum are alleged to have been 
incurred, By virtue of my punctuality and in- 
sistence upon cases going to trial, unless a legal 
cause for a continuance is shown, witnesses and 
litigants have been saved the loss incurred by 
waste of time in coming to court only to see a 
CASE delayed or postponed. 

3. This question is particularly important in 
the administration of justice in the Justices’ 
Court. A Justices’ Court is a court of limited 
jurisdiction, and as is well known, has no equity 
jurisdiction, except in one or two minor in- 
stances. I have never regarded this rule, how- 
ever, to mean that a Justices’ Court has not the 
to recognize equitable defenses when the 
same are properly pleaded. Such being my view 
of the power of the Justices’ Court it has been 
my universal practice in cases involving forfeit- 
ures to listen attentively to any equitable justi- 
fication for a non-performance according to the 
strict letter of a contract and whenever there 
has been a legal or equitable excuse for non- 
performance within the strict letter of the time 
or manner indicated in a contract I have fully 
considered all of the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the case condition of the 
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costs 


power 


and the 
parties so as to render a decision on the prin- 


ciple of substantial justice. 
Frank T. Deasy. 
It is my intention to decide every case as 


speedily as possible, having always in mind the 
interests of the respective parties, and the strict- 


est regard to the dictates and requirements of 
law and justice. Those cases which can be de- 
cided from the bench, at the time of their sub- 


mission, will be so decided, and those which re- 
quire submission and further consideration will 
suffer no undue delay. No delays of trial and 
hearing will be granted except where the justice 
of the case or consent of the parties require it. 
[very motion, order, trial of fact and issue of 
law will be considered, acted upon and con- 
ducted with a view not only to promote justice 
but likewise to minimize the cost of litigation. 
All contracts will be scrutinized and legally in- 
terpreted, with the view of meting out substan- 
tial justice, not permitting of technical advantage 
to schemers. There will be no subservience to 
special interests or collection agencies, and none 
but legal interest will be allowed to money lend- 
ers 
Charles Francis Adams. 


1. [ will endeavor to decide each case upon 
the bench, and in the presence of the litigants 
and their attorneys, and give a satisfactory rea- 
son for the decision rendered. 

If the case should require submission, I will 
apply myself to a study of the question of law 
and fact involved to the end that a decision may 
be given within one or two days at the utmost. 

In order to spare litigants and witnesses, the 
inconvenience and of time and money in- 
volved in coming to court and listening to law- 
yers arguing points of law, | believe in following 
the practice adopted in the Superior Court 
providing what is called a Law and 


loss 


of 
Motion 


Calendar at which time all demurrers and other 
law motions may be disposed of. 

I believe in deciding cases strictly in accord- 
ance with the requirements of law and justice 
and without regard to the wealth or influence of 
the litigants, witnesses, or attorneys. 

2. It will be my aim to minimize, as far as 
lies within my power, the cost of litigation in 
the Justices’ Court should T be fortunate enough 
to be elected to the office of Justice of the Peace. 

In this respect I would scrutinize the items of 
costs very carefully and would be adverse to per- 
mitting continuances where litigants and wit- 
nesses have been brought into court, and would 
endeavor to justify all decisions rendered so that 
the responsibility for frivolous appeals would be 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of attorneys 
who might desire to promote litigation by such 
tactics. 

3. I believe firmly in the principle of law 
which provides that a contract shall be construed 
most strongly against the maker thereof, as he 
is presumed to know its contents better than one 
to whom he offers an explanation and who gives 
it casual consideration; and I would therefore 
scrutinize with particular care every contract de- 
signed to deprive one of the parties thereto of 
practically all legal rights upon breach of any 
of its conditions. 

I also believe that the principle of waiver and 
estoppel should be liberally applied to such con- 
tracts to the end that substantial justice might 
be done and that where a justifiable excuse for 
failure to perform is presented the penalty of 
forfeiture should not be inflicted. 

I furthermore believe that these contracts 
should be subject to the broad general provision 
that only a substantial breach of the contract 
would justify a forfeiture and I believe in exer- 
cising a liberal discretion based upon the facts 
and circumstances of each particular case as to 
what constitutes a substantial breach of the par- 
ticular contract under consideration. 


Charles E. A. Creighton. 


1. In all cases coming before me, heard and 
submitted, it has been my practice in the past 
and will be in the future to decide these cases 
immediately. 

2. Will say that in all cases, where possible, 
I have attempted to have them adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both parties without the invest- 
ment of additional expense and cost, and will do 
likewise in the future. 

3. Will say that in all cases coming before me 
on contract I have always given a broad and 
comprehensive interpretation so that the intent 
of the parties can be ascertained and that an 
equitable instead of a legal adjustment will be 
had between the parties. 


Wm. Tomsky. 


1, Within twenty-four hours after any case or 
matter is submitted to me I will render my judg- 
ment thereon, according to law and the evidence, 
to the best of my ability. Should I be unable to 
decide any case within two days after it is finally 
submitted [| will cheerfully resign from office as 
being incompetent to preside as a Justice of the 
Peace. 

2. Yes. I believe that costs of litigation in 
Justices’ Court should be minimized. 

3. Written contracts have been, heretofore, 
strictly enforced. In many cases great injustice 
has been done to persons who have, without fully 
understanding all of the terms and conditions of 
a contract, placed their signature thereto, and in 
a great number of cases, the courts have strictly 
held the party to his contract. My understand- 
ing of a contract is that a contract is an agree- 
ment between parties which implies that the 
partics thereto have agreed, yet, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent agreeement upon investigation 
the true facts may disclose no agreement, that is 
to say, that when the party who signed the 
agreement was not fully advised as to the terms 
and conditions of the agreement, it cannot be 
said that he agreed to something of which he was 
ignorant. The law provides that parties to con- 
tracts must not take any unfair advantage of 
each other; thus: If A desires B to sign a con- 
tract, and A knows of a fact which, if he was to 
disclose to B, B would not sign it, and he, A, wil- 
fully withholds such fact from B, and allows B 
to sign the contract, such a procurement of the 
contract is a fraud and the contract should not 
be upheld or enforced. 

There are many instances where illiterate per- 
sons are victimized through the sharp practices 
of agents and others, who believe that when 


they obtain a person's signature to a contract, 
either by hook or by crook, that is all that is 
required in order to mulct a person out of money 


or other property, therefore a judge shoul; 
scrutinize with the greatest care every contrac}, 
so that he may protect the rights of all partie 
thereto, and prevent any injustice being done t. 
any human being. 


Alfred B. Lawson. 

1. Yes. During eight years’ service as Justi 
of the Peace I found that most of the Justice.’ 
Court cases could be decided at the conclusio 
of the trial. But my experience also taught m 
of a class of litigants that rush into court an 
no matter how small the amount involved hay 
pened to be, demanded their “pound of flesh’ 
then and there from some poor “devil,” who, j' 
granted a little grace, could work out his ow 
salvation and get on his feet. 

Ze BYES: 

3. Yes. My policy will be in the future, as 
has been in the past, a square deal to all wit 
always an eye open to the interests of the poo 
and unfortunate. 


DP -.- — 


I have friends whose society is extremely agrec 
able to me; they are of all ages and of every coun 
try. They have distinguished themselves both i: 
the cabinet and in the field, and obtained hig! 
honors for their knowledge of the sciences. | 
is easy to gain access to them, for they are alway: 
at my service, and I admit them to my company, 
and dismiss them from it, whenever I please 
They are never troublesome, but immediately an 
swer every question I ask them. Some relate t: 
me the events of past ages, while others revea| 
to me the secrets of nature. Some teach me how 
to live. Some, by their vivacity, drive 
away my cares and exhilarate my spirits; while 
others give fortitude to my mind, and teach m: 
the important lesson how to restrain my desires 

They open to me, in short, the variou 
avenues of all the arts and sciences, and upon 
their information I may safely rely in all eme: 
gencies. In return for all their services they onl, 
ask me to accommodate them with a convenien! 
chamber in some corner of my humble habita- 
tion, where they may repose in peace; for thes: 
friends are more delighted by the tranquility o 
retirement than with the tumults of society. 


Petrarch. Pes” Th 


Always man needs woman for his friend. 1 
needs her clearer vision, her subtler insight, h« 
softer thought, her winged soul, her pure an 
tender heart. Always woman needs man to Ii 
her friend. She needs the vigor of his purpose 
the ardor of his will, his calmer judgment, hi 
braver force of action, his reverence and devotio1 
—Mary Clemmer Ames. 

—-D me = 


It has been well said that if you cannot brin: 
aman up to your own level, you should not de 
scend to his. If your opponcnt cannot appreciat« 
fine play, nevertheless play your best; for by 
skittling as he skittles you degrade yourself with 
out raising him.—Charles Tomlinson. 

> 


Fame usually comes to those who are thinking 
of something else,—very rarely to those who sa\ 
to themselves, “Go to now, let us be a celebrate: 
individual.”—Holmes. 
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LESSONS IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS has returned to 
i 


America after a _ five-years’ lecture tour 
around the world. He will give a course of 
lessons in the art of public speaking. His 
classes will meet each Friday at 8 P. M., be- 
ginning AUG. 14th, at 2333 Haste St., BERK- 
ELEY, and on each following Saturday at 
Pacific 


998 


> 
200 


Building, San Francisco. A 
number of his students in public speaking 
have “made good” in the pulpit, at the bar, 
in politics, as solicitors, as salesmen, in social 
life, and on the lecture platform than is true 
been the 


larger 


of those who have 
other teacher anywhere. 
special personal assistance can be arranged 
for. For particulars come early to the regu- 
lar classes or address Mr. Mills at 2333 Haste 
St., or telephone Berkeley 5028. 

Mr. Mills is speaking every Sunday at 8 P. 
M., at Scottish Rite Hall, San l’rancisco, and 
at 2:30 P. M., Rice Institute, in Oakland. 


students of any 
Class room work or 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 
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Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters first and third Wednesdays. 
Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. Head- 
quarters phone—Market 56. 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 P. M., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 
Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 58 Commercial. 


Associated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o’clock at 215 Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


lakers (Cracker), No, 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Ramona Hall, 
1524 Powell. 


lhakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


iiakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 

fakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 


‘arbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


jsarber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 Wifteenth. 


fhartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 


fiay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

weer Drivers No, 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

er Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 

177 Capp. 

Lill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
and Mission. 

iindery Women No. 125 
Sixteenth. 

Mlacksmiths and Helpers No. 
‘Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

soiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th 

‘ifteenth and Mission. 

oiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
‘ifteenth end Mission. 

tioiler Makers No. 
265 Sixteenth. 

look Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, 
W, C. Booth, Business Agent, 

Hoot and Shoe Workers No. 
and Howard. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 
Monday evening. 

Iootblacks—Meet Ist 


other Mondays in 


10 East; 


he 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 


Roesch Bullding, Fifteenth 
—Meet 2d Wednesday, Redmen’s Hall, 3053 
168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Roesch 


Thursdays, Hall, 


410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
Building Trades Temple. 
Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


216—Mect Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth 


320-—-Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 


and $d Sundays, Roma Hall, 1524 Stockton. 

Hottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

lsox Make and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
building Trades Temple. 

Lrewery Workmen No. 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural 
Guerrero, 


7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 


Iron Workers No, 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
room Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 
lsutchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 


Lutehe No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every ‘Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 


Carpenters No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion avenue. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

( 

( 


arpenters No, 1640—Meet Thursc 3, Building Trades Temple. 
‘arriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 
Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 
Twenty-ninth and Mission. 
Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades ‘Temple. 
Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.,—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow avenue. 
Ss. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
fourteenth; Headquarters, Roesch Bldg., FWifteenth and Mission. 
Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden 

avenue, JeiYerson Square Hall. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 
Trades Temple, 


ks’ Helpers—Meet 2d 
Kearny. 


Labor 


3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 


Gate 


9—-Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
IXane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


3d Mondays, Building 


and 4th 


Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 


Cooks No. 44—Thursday nights; Headquarters, 83 Sixth. 


Coopers No. Labor Council Hall, 316 


65—Meet 2d and dth Tuesday, 
Fourteenth. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


llectrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3a Wed- 
hesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets Ist Tuesday, 


Native Sons’ Bldg., 414 Mason; Headquarters, 608 Pacific Bldg. 


furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Garment 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth; Headquarters, 316 Fourteenth. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 
316 Fourteenth. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday. Bldg. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Wednesdays, 
404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 


2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 


Roesch 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, Secretary, 1154 Market. 
Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Hoisting ngineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Tlouse Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesda 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco, 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 
Hall, 222 Van Ness avenue. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets 1st and 3d 
Tuesdays, 248 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—-Meet Wednesdays; Headquarters, 248 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Und ood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Vridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 


Headquarters, 1254 


Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Building Trades Temple. 
Building Trades Temple. 
78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 


Building Trades Temple. 
8, 1254 Market. 
Ist and 2d Saturdays, 


4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 


Thursdays, 


44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 


Temple. 
ae es. No, 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
emple. 


Marine Viremen—Meet 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No, 
10 East. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Duboce avenue. 

Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m., and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at Labor Temple; Headquarters, Room 5, Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millmen No. 425—Meet Tuesdays, 


Tuesdays, 58 Commercial. 


471—Meet Ist and $d Thursdays, 


Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 


3uilding Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 3uilding Trades 
Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 


Fourteenth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesd 
Headquarters, 216 Wourteenth. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet 1st Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. S. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 
mann and Valencia. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights at headquarters 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 Tourteenth 

Photo Engravers No, 8 

Pile Drivers, Bridge 
Headquarters, 

Plasterers No, 


» Labor Temple, 316 


Fourteenth; 


-Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Schulberg, Secretary, 1804% Bush. 


ith Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 


Building Trades Temple. 


Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple 


and Structural Iron Workers 


Meet Wednesdays; 
7 Bryant. 


66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fride Building Trades Temple, 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1 Market. 


Press Feeders and 
Hall, 316 
Printing 


Assis 
Fourteenth; 


ints—Meet 2 
Headquarters, 
Meet 2d 


Wednesdays, Labor Council 
7 Clay. 


Pressmen No, 24 


Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 Fourteenth, Chas. Radebold, Business Agent, 557 Clay. 
Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 Wourteenth. 
Retail Clerks No, 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., K. of P, Hall, 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 


1254 Market. 
Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. of P. Hall. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 74 Folsom. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacifle Meet Mondays, 58 Commercial. 

Labor Council Hall, 316 
Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 

Meet Fri 


Meet 2d and 4th Tuesday 
Upton, secretary. 


Pictorial Painters No. 


1 Makers—Meet Thursdays, 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104 
Ship Drillers 
George <A, 
Sign and 
‘Temple. 
Soda and Mineral Water 
Hall, 316 Fourteenth, 
Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 248 Oak. 
Stationary Piremen—Meect Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Bullding Trades 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 8d 
Council Hall, 3816 Fourteenth. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mon 
Hall, 516 Wourteenth; Headquarters, 316 Fourte 


Fourteenth. 
224 Guerrero, 
224 Guerrero. 

» Hibernia Halt, 454 Valencia. 


510—Meet Ividays, Building Trades 


Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 


Temple. 
Wednesdays, Labor 


Labor Council 
ith 


Steam Shovel and WDredgemen No, 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third. John MeGaha, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Stereotypers and_ Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesday, 704 Underwood 


Building, Market, 
Street Railway Employees—Jos. Giguierro, 2444 Polk. 


Sugar Workers—Meet Ist Sunday afternoon and 2d Thursday evening, 
316 Tourteenth. 
Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Mects Ist and 8d Sundays, 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d 
Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 


Tailors No. 400—Meet 2d Monday, 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; 


2876 


Wednesdays, 


24th. 
Labor 


Labor Temple. 
Headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. Building Trades Temple. 
‘Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
tary, 290 Fremont. 


216—Meet Saturdays, 


Kerrigan, Se 


25 Market. L. Michelson, Sec.- 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 Seventeenth. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
¥.—Meet Tuesdays, 


United Laborers of S. Building Trades Temple. 


W. F. Dwyer, Secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 
Sixteenth, 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p.m., other Wednesday 


evenings, at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 
149 Mason. 


Labor Temple, 


Waitresses No. 48—-Meet Wednesdays, 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, 316 Fourteenth. 


Room No. 17. 


Wireless Telegraphera—10 East, 


yoman’s Union Label League, Local 253—Mrs. 
en orreaeiven: 3719A Seventeenth. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—318-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 


Hannah Nolan, Sec- 


SAVING OR LOSING THE BOY. 
lather D. O. Crowley, known far and wide as 
the founder of the Youths’ Directory, was the 
principal speaker at the luncheon of the League 
for Home Rule in Taxation on Wednesday, July 
Ist. 
James II. 
introducing 


Barry, the presiding officer. before 
Father Crowley, explained briefly 
that the object of the League for Home Rule in 
Taxation is to secure to each community abso- 
lute home rule in raising its local revenues, 
lather Crowley, on being introduced, said: “TI 
am in hearty sympathy with the objects of the 
League for Home 


Rule in Taxation. I believe 


in home rule not only for Ireland but for A\meri- 


Ca. 


Continuing, he said: 


“Before 1887, the Youths’ 


Directory was chiefly an employment bureau. 


Since then it has been chiefly an agency for 
cue and constructive 


res- 
work. The securing of em- 


ployment has been continuous, but on a much 
larger scale and more selective than in the carly 
days. Whe “Back to the Soil’ motto strongly ap- 
pealed to us, particularly for our special class 
of boys. We secured at Rutherford, 


Napa county, a farm for boys who were large 


therefore 


enough and willing to become farmers. 

“Por many years the Youths’ Directory admis- 
sion roll has averaged over 550 a year, often 
reaching 600 with a total enrollment of 14.850 on 
the record of the home. 


“Of the 14,850 cases just mentioned we know 
of less than 5 per cent who have failed to become 
useful, self-supporting citizens as soon as they 


were old enough, 


“By way of contrast, gentlemen, consider 


briefly the results of punitive or reform methods. 
\ reformatory paper on our exchange list some 
time ago contained very interesting figures on 
the percentage of reclaimed and unreclaimed, by 
reform one of the 
The the latter, 


Was put at over 36 per cent. 


methods, in Ikastern States. 


percentage of the 


unreclaimed, 
By taking hold of our boys in the right way 
irom 7 to 14, we 


per 


may reasonably hope that 95 
he formed into good citi- 


have to 


ecnt or 
But 


more may 


zens, them, we 


consider ourselves exceptionally fortunate if we 


where we reform 
succeed with more than 66 2-3 per cent. 

“And now, in conclusion, let me present a few 
We 


will first take the average loss to the State where 


more figures, based on the ones just quoted. 


we fail to reclaim a boy. 
that 


It has been estimated 
each industrial criminal does $2000 worth of 
damage per annum, which continues in the ayer- 
age case for 20 years, making a total loss to the 
community of $40,000, uA specialist 
in this field places this annual loss much higher, 
his 


well-known 


investigation being very thorough, cogent 


and convincing. .\nd this takes no account what- 
ever of the moral injury wrought by the criminal 
to his associates. 

“At all events the old adage about an ounce of 
prevention being worth a pound of cure, when 
applied to humanity is a decided understatement. 
In this field an ounce of prevention is worth 
many pounds of cure. 

wANiid find rational 
methods being applied to saving 
Whether under Catholic, 


auspic 


Wherever you preventive 
boys and youths 


Jewish or 


Protestant 
—let me beg you to consider most care- 
fully the claims of such preventive work on your 
countenance and support.” 

a J —— 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as nature, 
and not be thrown off the track by every nutshell 
and mosquito’s wing that falls on the rails. Let 
us rise early and fast, or break fast, gently and 
without perturbation; let company come and let 
company go, let the bells ring and the children 
ery—determined to make a day of it. Why should 
we knock under the 


and go with stream ?— 


Thoreau. 


Ny 
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Children’s Union Stamped Shoes 


SOLD BY UNION CLERKS IN A UNION STORE 
We sell more Union-Stamped Shoes than any other store in the United States. 
The Styles are the Newest, the Quality the Best, and you save from 50c to $1.00 
on each pair purchased. 


GIRL’S IMPERIAL VICI KID, FULL SHAPE BUTTON SHOES 


A Neat Wearable Style, Round Shape, Patent Leather, 
Tipped Toes, Sewed Extension Soles, Union-Stamped. 


Sizes 6 to 8 - $1.25. Sizes 814 to ll - $1.50 
Sizes 114 to2 - $1.75. Sizes 2'5 to 6 - $2.00 
' BOYS’ PATENT COLT, BUTTON Dress up Shoes for the 
~ BG \ AND BLUCHER LACE STYLES Young Chap. Dull Kid 
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Tops, Semi-Raised 
Toes, Full Edge 


Soles, Military 
@) @) Heels, Union- 
: Stamped. gp 


Sizes 9 tol314 $2.00 


Sizes | to 5'4, $2.50 


B. HATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
We Give S. & H. Green Trading Stamps 


825 MARKET STREET, OPPOSITE STOCKTON STREET 


OMMERCIAL 
Store Open on Sutucdad Evenings 
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Personal and Local : 


The Butchers’ Unions of San Irancisco are to | out of work and the union is losing in member- 
give a picnic in Schuetzen Park, San Rafael, on | ship. Union men are requested to always demand 
Sunday, September 6th. the label of the Cigar Makers’ Union when they 

The Elevator Conductors and Starters’ Union buy cigars. According to Delegate Guth, present 
has withdrawn its delegate to the conditions of the craft are unprecedented. 

Most of the big bakeries’ contracts for flour 
will expire this month and all of the firms will 
be advised by the Labor Council that the Sperry 
products are “unfair.” The boycott is being 
pushed with vigor. The distribution of 50,000 
cards calling attention to the boycott is well 
under way. 

Ilearings on the industrial situation will be 
held in San Francisco the latter part of this 
month by the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. This commission will go into all 
questions relating to the indu trial commissions 
and causes of industrial unrest. 


Referendum 
league. 

August 14th the proposed charter amendment, 
calling for union conditions on all city contracts 
and giving preference to home industry, will be 
brought up before the Counci! for its approval. 

W. Gore, A. Scopicray and A. J. Rodgers have 
been elected delegates to the convention of the 
State Federation of Labor from Beer Bottlers’ 
Union No. 213. The union will hold a picnic 
September 13th in Glen Park. Proceeds will go 
to the sick fund. <A. J. Rodgers will represent 
the union at the convention of the International 
Union of Brewery Workers, to be held in Balti- 
more in September. 

The Grocery Clerks’ Union has framed a new 
working agreement and wage scale for delicates- 
sen stores and submitted it to the Labor Council 
for approval. The Council referred the matter 
to its Executive Committee. 


setween 2500 and 3000 mechanics, employees in 
the shipyards along the Pacific Coast, have been 
brought into the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners within the last year and 
there are good prospects of further accessions 
from the same source. 

Congressman Nolan says he feels it his duty 
to remain in Washington and further labor legis- 
lation of importance rather than return home and 
membership. make a campaign for re-election. 

TH: Pe: O’Connell have | are, 
been elected delegates to the State Federation of 


The Chéaffeurs’ Union has signed up a three- 
year agreement with H. F. Suhr & Co. The 
union has levied the Stockton assessment and at 


its last meeting received nine applications for 

His friends 

making a campaign for him and 

hope to elect him at the primaries. 

Labor convention by the Labor Council. The a 

convention will be held in Stockton in October. TO OPPOSE COMPENSATION LAW. 
President Gallagher has asked the delegates to The Southern Pacific Railroad Company has 

the Labor Council to tell their friends that the served notice on the New York workmen’s com- 

Council’s meetings are always open to visitors. pensation commission that it will make a test 


case in the courts of the authority of the com- 


Haggerty and Jno. A. therefore, 


“T would especially like to see more women 


visitors at our meetings,” he said. mission to make awards for injuries to the long- 
shoremen in its employ. The law took effect 
The fight has spread and money | July Ist. The company insists that it is an in- 
Many unions have already collected 


All unions are urged to hurry up on the Stock- 
ton assessment. 
is needed, terstate carrier and its employees are engaged in 


the first installment of the assessment, but there interstate commerce; that if these employees are 


has been some delay with others. not covered by the 


Federal laws they are not 
Many members of the Cigar Makers’ Union are 


covered at all. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 

The Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions set out to learn whether there is any indus- 
trial unrest, and if so, why? It is probably con- 
vinced by this time that there is unrest. Most 
of the witnesses have agreed about that. But as 
to the other question—why there is unrest—there 
is much difference of opinion. Most of the em- 
ployers say that it is due to labor agitators, 
while most of the labor witnesses put the blame 
on employers. Occasionally a witness ventures 
to attribute it to some cause other than em- 
ployer or agitator without being any too con- 
vincing in trying to bolster up the opinion. 

Is not the real cause of unrest the fact that 
all opportunities for employment are entirely be- 
yond the reach of laborers? To get work labor- 
ers need permission of those in control. To keep 
it they must submit to the terms of those in con- 
trol. Such conditions naturally breed unrest, even 
when—as usually as 
well as they know how to be fair and generous. 
A man who knows that other jobs are open to 
him, should he lose his present one, will feel far 
more contented and cheerful than one who knows 
that loss of his job gneans enforced idleness and 
want. The man who knows he can safely quit 
his job and find other opportunities, as good, 
waiting for him, will probably insist on getting 
the full value of his work and also on respectful 
treatment. 


He will be a free man, and the very 
fact that he need fear no evil consequences 
should he leave his job, will tend to keep him at 
work unconcerned about many things that would 
provoke irritation and resentment in a man feel- 
ing himself to be economically a slave. 

To find the solution of the problem of indus- 
trial unrest the Commission must discover the 
Way to open opportunities to labor to all who 
want them. It must learn how conditions can 
be made so that regardless of the permission of 
others, any man desiring work will have a job 
somewhere awaiting him. 

2s 

When James and John asked Jesus for the 
best places in his kingdom, they were told in 
His gentle, 


gracious way that the main point 
was not wanting the best places, but being worth 
them. It is a question of preparation. 

Let us put the emphasis of our life then in fue 
right place. It is not wanting something, but 
being worth something. We should care 
not so much about being recognized, as being 
worth recognition—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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UNION LABOR HOSPITAL 


FORMERLY McNUTT HOSPITAL 
Tickets for Hospital Service, doctor and 
medicine, for $1.60 a month 


1055 Pine Street Tel. Franklin 7266 
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‘EL CRISTOFORO’ 


Clear Havana Cigars 
OF HIGHEST TYPE 


UNION MADE UNION MADE 
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Smoke 


66 Royal” 


The Best bain rea a peace by Mother 
Earth 33 ‘3 Union Made 


